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The Pipe wrench 


All of a sudden, the doughs in an Eastern bakery began behaving very erratically. Some days the bread 
was just plain bad—and then it would grow progressively better and then go bad again. This went on for 
about six months. One service man, unable to find the source of the trouble after spending 

a week in the plant, blamed the flour—although several lots of flour had been tried. 


Then a Pillsbury Service man was called in. Explaining the trouble, the production manager happened 

to mention to him that the dough got very old before it could be made up. ‘‘That’s queer,” said 

the Pillsbury man, ‘‘because my records show that your city water is very hard—and hard water shouldn't 
cause dough to age rapidly.” 

That alert deduction brought surprising results. It reminded the production manager that, about the 
time the trouble started, the bakery had hooked up a water softener, intending merely to reduce 
scaling in the boiler. Working on this clue they found that the man who wielded the pipe wrench 

had, by mistake, connected the pipes so that all the water used in the 

plant was softened! When the softener needed recharging, the 

water was hard and the bread was good; after each recharging, 


the dough trouble began again. 


So the pipe wrench was put to work again, connecting the 
softener so that it affected only the water going to the boiler. 
There was no more trouble with swiftly-aging dough. 

v v iv. 
It was detailed knowledge, born of experience, that enabled the 
Pillsbury man to solve the mystery. Every Pillsbury department is 
staffed by men who know their jobs from A to Z. . . which 
explains why Pillsbury products and service are so dependable. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 




























Whatever's the 
BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE 
..-we make it! 
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...we make it. 





Warn you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 
analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 
tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


BEMIS BAGS 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell - Houston + Indianapolis 
Kansas City + Los Angeles + Lovisville »- Memphis + Minnea polis 
Mobile + New Orleans « New York Cify +* Norfolk + Oklahoma City 
Omaha + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 


San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif 
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MILL THE BEST FLOUR MILLED ANYWHERE 
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Housewives using Town Crier the first 









time buy it again to see if the second 
bag will be as good. Those who use 


it twice become consistent users, be- = 


cause they are then convinced. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


AN ERA OF RICH VALUES 


Everything points to a continuing 
KELLY’S FAMOUS era. Bigger 


incomes, better tastes, a richer 














sense of values—all this will make 


Flour Milling Capacity it a must for you to have the best 
5000 Sacks quality to stay in the merchandis- 
Grain Storage Capacity ing march. KELLY’S FAMOUS 


1,000,000 Bushels ae? 
is in step. 





big! 
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Never a Question About 


“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


EVERY USE FLOUR 
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“The WILLIAM KELLY 
~ MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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We expect no product to sell itself, 
but we have found that I-H comes 
as close to self-selling as any food 
product can. It is a responsive prod- 
uct, moving quickly when your sales 


effort and ours divect it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


For a Loaf of Bread with 


Better Texture... Better Volume 


. . » Better Keeping Qualities 
use PIKES PEAK FLOUR milled from virgin wheat grown in the High 
Altitude Wheat Empire. Satisfied bakers using PIKES PEAK FLOUR 
tell us they obtain a good-tasting loaf with a fine close texture. The dough 
fills out the pan and rises evenly, giving a smooth, rounded top to the loaf 
seldom obtained with other flours, plus superior keeping qualities, because 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR has greater absorption. 


PIKES PEAK FLOU RS ..+.» for all your baking requirements 


Seruing the Gakers of America for over SF years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Sakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


®5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
®3 grades of Biscuit Flours 
® Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


* PACKAGED FOOD Products 
®Insured Cake Flour e Buckwheat Pancake 
® Pancake eCream Breakfast Farina 


® Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


COMPLETE * BAKERY FLOURS 
®6 grades Kansas Bakers 
*®6 grades Spring Bakers 
PRIGE RANGE! 


®9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
®2 grades Doughnut Flour 

®3 grades Rye Flour 

®1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 


* CRACKER FLOURS 
®2 grades Sponge Flours 
®1 grade Dough Flour 
® 2 grades Graham Flours 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


April 18, 1945 
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Western R. R. Permit System on Way 





REGIONAL TRADE COMMITTEES 
TO ALLOCATE BOXCAR SUPPLY 


Voluntary System Adopted to Facilitate Filling Army 
Wheat and Flour Export Requirements for European 
Relief—Start Expected Within Few Days 


A permit system for moving all grains and grain products in 
western railroad territory is likely to be instituted this week. The 
exact date or terms of the order are not yet decided, but latest indi- 
cations are that some kind of order will be issued. 

The system will be voluntary in the sense that allocations 
of permits will be made by industry committees to be set up in 
the major markets and not by any government agency, but the 
move is dictated by the need for moving large amounts of wheat 
and flour required by the army for feeding the liberated areas 
of Europe. 

While the industries at Minneapolis and Kansas City where 
the ODT presented its proposals last week agreed to operate the 
plan if the Office of Defense Transportation was determined to 
impose it, yet there was far from unanimous agreement on its merits. 
The industries felt that the permit system would not do anything 
to solve the critical grain and flour traffic problem which can only 
be met with more boxcars. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion presented the plan to industries 





ern directions, and some westward 


in Minneapolis and Kansas City last 
week for approval, with the threat 
that the alternative would be a pri- 
ority for movement of army flour 
and wheat or possibly the imposition 
of the program anyway with permits 
being issued by ODT or some other 
agency. 

Fred S. Keiser, in charge of the 
Chicago ODT office, who presented 
the program to the industries last 
week, went to Washington, April 16, 
with C. D. Sturtevant, general traffic 
manager of the CCC. A meeting 
was held on April 17 with represen- 
tatives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, War Food Adminis- 
tration and army officials and others 
to make plans for issuing the neces- 
sary order. Effort will be made to 
issue the regulation very soon. It 
will take the form of an authoriza- 
tion to the AAR to embargo move- 
ment of all grains and grain prod- 
ucts according to the regulations set 
up for each area, except for ship- 
ments which carry the permits. 


Minneapolis Approval 
At the Minneapolis meeting, the 
industries agreed to the basic pro- 
gram presented by Mr. Keiser which 
would require permits for movement 
of all grain and grain products, ex- 
cept soybeans, in eastern and south- 


movement, both within the states of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Minnesota and Superior, 
Wis., and on all such shipments to 
outside territories. 

Flour millers’ objections to the pro- 
posals are reported in detail else- 
where on this page. 


Kansas City Meeting 
At Kansas City the industries 
agreed to operate a plan which would 
require permits for shipments from 





west of the Missouri River, including 
the state of Missouri, into eastern 
and southeastern states. Shipments 
to the Gulf or within the southwest- 
ern territory itself would be ex- 
empt. The Kansas City approval of 
the program was made contingent 
upon government agencies taking ac- 
tion to get 300 more cars daily to 
western markets. 

Details of Kansas City objections 
appear on page 16. 

Representatives of grain markets 
at Kansas City, Omaha, Sioux City, 
Wichita, Salina, Hutchinson, Enid, 
Fort Worth and Amarillo were pres- 
ent at the Kansas City meeting. 


Committees in Control 


It is evident that absolute control 
of the movement of grains and prod- 
ucts will lie in the hands of the per- 
mit committees. They will be com- 
posed of representatives of all phases 
of the grain and processing trades. 
It will be the committee’s job to de- 
termine the number of boxcars avail- 
able each day and then issue permits 
which will direct the use of these 
cars. The committee will take into 
account the needs of the shipper 
and receiver and the importance of 
the particular movement to the gen- 
eral war effort. The most essential 
needs will be filled first and efforts 
will be made to operate the system 
with the least hardship possible un- 
der the circumstances. 


The tentative order would give first 
consideration to flour mills and proc- 
essors, with special attention being 
given to those with government con- 
tracts. CCC wheat shipments for 
the army would come next, and the 

(Continued on page 41.) 


ils | Committee to 
Testify at Senate 
Boxcar Inquiry 


Kansas City, Mo.—After represen- 
tatives from every section of the 
middlewest had described the deplor- 
able transportation situation and its 
effect upon farm stored grains, those 
who attended the boxcar conference 
in Kansas City, April 10, appointed 
an eight-man committee to go to 
Washington and “see any person in 
the service of the United States” that 
can help procure “empties” for the 
bread basket of the world. 

Keynoted by Governor Schoeppel 
of Kansas, conducted by Walter R. 
Scott of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and sparked by many an in- 
dignant grain man or miller who is 
finding it impossible to supply the 
army and civilians because of the 
lack of freight cars, the conference 
spent many hours painstakingly re- 
viewing the condition of grains on 
farms, the failure to meet war de- 
mands for food and the classic let- 
ter from Colonel J. Monroe John- 
son, to which everyone strongly ob- 
jected. 

Both grain men and railroad offi- 
cials pointed to the fact that load- 
ings now are far from enough to 
move grain out in time to make room 
for the expected record-breaking new 
crops, and that there appears to be 
no hope whatever of a customary 
pool of 20,000 to 30,000 cars for har- 


(Continued on page 41.) 





Millers Voice Opposition to Permits 


Objections to the proposed Office 
of Defense Transportation permit 
system for handling grain and grain 
products in western territory came 
this week from both Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, where the program was 
explained by ODT representatives. 

Both the Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis protests were grounded on the 
fact that a permit system will not 
solve the basic problem, or improve 
conditions to any worthwhile extent. 

The wheat permit system proposed 
by the Office of Defense Transporta- 





1,990 Cars Daily Ordered West 


Washington, D. C.—The Association of American Railroads 





has ordered, effective midnight April 13, southern and eastern car- 
riers to deliver 1,990 empty boxcars daily to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Peoria and Springfield, Ill. Of the total, Chicago is to 
receive 1,340 cars daily and the remaining 650 will be divided 
among the other gateways. It was stated, however, that a substan- 
tial number of the Chicago deliveries would find their way to other 
middle western points. 

The action followed an announcement last week by Col. J. M. 
Johnson, director of the Office of Defense Transportation, that the 
empty car quota to be delivered by eastern lines to western gate- 
ways would be increased by 300 cars, which would be earmarked 
for the southwestern area. 

In recent weeks the volume of empty car deliveries to western 
lines at Chicago has been averaging about 1,000 per day with an 
additional 300 to 400 at other gateways. 





tion will not solve the grain and flour 
transportation problem, Minneapolis 
millers told the Minneapolis permit 
committee and government agencies 
following a meeting this week. The 
millers’ group declared that they are 
opposed to the permit system until 
such time as transportation is suffi- 
cient to take care of 100% of flour 
mill requirements. 

Under. the tentative proposed or- 
der of the ODT first consideration in 
allocation of permits would go to 
mills and processors, with special 
attention being given to those hav- 
ing government contracts. There- 
after, the CCC would get the first 
call on the available cars and the 
remainder would be allocated among 
other receivers and shippers. 

The millers pointed out that such 
a system is largely meaningless in 
view of the fact that boxcars are so 
short that there would not be enough 
wheat receipts for millers alone. 

In the Minneapolis market wheat 


receipts are currently running at 
about 35% of mill grind, and millers’ 
ownership of wheat in available posi- 
tions is the equivalent of only 12 
days’ full running time. While the 
permit system might have some ten- 
dency to bring about a slight im- 
provement in mill wheat receipts, the 
difference would be insignificant and 
receipts would still be far below the 
necessary minimum. 

In the opinion of millers, the per- 
mit system dodges the main issue, 
which is that unless more cars are 
provided to move wheat and mill 
products, the flour milling industry 
will have to reduce its production to 
a point far below the needs of the 
nation and the armed forces. 


Millers are hopeful that their pro- 
tests will bring to the attention of 
some top policy group in Washington 
the really desperate situation of the 
milling industry. They hope that 
those in top authority will review 


(Continued on page 16.) 





N. Y. Grocers Limit Flour Sales 


New York, N. Y.—The New York housewife for the first time is feeling 


the disruption in flour deliveries and supplies. 


Grocers are weighing 50-lb 


sacks of flour into 5-Ib brown paper bags, or are offering two pounds only 


when larger amounts are ordered in many communities. 


Flour receipts at 


New York metropolitan terminals continue to be the smallest reported in 
many years. 
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Further Delay 1 in Subsidy Measure 





PRESIDENT’S DEATH RETARDS 


PROGRESS OF SPECIAL BILL 


Observers Not Optimistic About Quick Action — Time 
Interval Narrowed to Point Where Millers Are 
Pinched in Making Sales 


The death of President Roosevelt 
has brought about further delay in 
Senate consideration of the recently 
enacted special House bill to con- 
tinue the subsidy on flour past the 
present deadline of June 30. No ac- 
tion was taken by the Senate last 
week and consideration of matters 
connected with the President’s death 
was occupying the attention of sena- 
tors early this week. 

While there is a possibility that 
the measure to extend the payments 
of wheat ground into flour will be 
getting attention this week, Washing- 
ton observers were not too optimistic 
about immediate action by the up- 
per branch of the legislature, which 
is immersed in matters of greater 
personal concern to the members 
than the troubles of flour millers. 

Meanwhile, the time interval to 
June 30 is narrowing to a point 
where more millers are being pinched. 
There are around 70 days remain- 
ing until the old subsidy expires, 
and many milling companies have 
that much running time and more 
on their books in the form of un- 
filled orders which they must grind 
out before the deadline, for self-pro- 
tection. However, the industry as a 
whole had an average of only _53 
days’ bookings at the time the sub- 
sidy was inaugurated, and since mills 
have had to keep somewhere near 
their original unfilled bookings posi- 
tion, there probably are many who 
still have leeway to book flour in 
spite of the subsidy delay. 

There has been an occasional ten- 
dency evident to book beyond the 
June 30 date on the assumption that 
the subsidy is sure to be prolonged. 


Generally, no one doubts that the bill 
eventually will be passed and ap- 
proved by the President, yet there is 
always a chance that a sudden and 
unexpected turn in events might up- 
set even a thing that appears to be a 
certainty. The penalty for being 
caught overbooked in this case would 
be so great that few millers are 
dauntless enough to want to run 
that risk to any important extent. 

Furthermore, some millers have ex- 
pressed the thought that the change 
in top command in Washington might 
possibly lead in a new direction to 
abandonment of the use of govern- 
ment funds for consumer subsidies. 
There is no indication of any such 
possibility and few millers really ex- 
pect any change, yet the thought is 
in their minds and strengthens their 
determination not to go out on a 
limb with bookings beyond June 30. 

Some mills have had to refuse to 
bid on government orders recently 
because their grind from now until 
June 30 has been scheduled at prac- 
tically capacity, with shipping in- 
structions in hand for output until 
that time. Under these circum- 
stances, they could not turn out the 
product within the time _  desig- 
nated. If the subsidy extension were 
already decided, it is possible that 
some of this business could be re- 
shuffled in such a way that some 
new government business for prompt 
shipment could be booked. 

It is expected that, when the Pres- 
ident signs the subsidy extension 
measure, whenever that may .be, 
there will be a sharp upturn in book- 
ings by commercial flour buyers for 
shipment after June 30. 





Lower Trade Barriers, Don’t Limit 
Production, Advises Harry Bullis 


In an article in the April 14 issue 
of Liberty, Harry A. Bullis, president 
of General Mills, Inc., calls for .a 
higher—not a lower—level of food 
production throughout the world. He 
believes lowering of trade barriers 
to permit distribution of surplus food 
supplies where they are needed would 
be a more sensible policy than limit- 
ing production for the sake of pre- 
venting surpluses. The world, for 
the sake of peace and humanity, 
needs more food, not less. 

The tremendous cost to consumers 
of the world of rival programs aimed 
at self-sufficiency in deficit producing 
countries and crop control in sur- 
plus producing countries is graphical- 
ly described by Mr. Bullis. 

“In the 1930’s consumers of wheat 
in Italy and France,” he says, “and 


of wheat, pork and lard in Germany, 
paid annually $1,500,000,000 more for 
these commodities than they would 
have paid if they had purchased them 
in efficient surplus producing coun- 


tries. At the same time benefit pay- 
ments to farmers in this country who 
restricted their production reached 
an annual total of more than $500,- 
000,000.” 

For such “absurd policies” Mr. Bul- 
lis would substitute co-operation be- 
tween the United States and western 
Europe in the production and distri- 
bution of foodstuffs on the basis of 
mutual and inherent economic advan- 
tages. 

European land and labor, instead 
of raising uneconomic cereal crops, 
Mr. Bullis feels, “might better be em- 
ployed in production of vegetables, 
meats and dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts—all perishable protective foods.” 


‘The efficient grain producing coun- 


tries would then have a market in 
these areas from their surpluses at 
favorable prices. 

All this would not be accomplished, 
Mr. Bullis warns, without some con- 
cessions from us. It would be neces- 
sary, he points out, “that America, 
including our agricultural population, 


Acme Flour Mills Co., 





be willing to accept from ieee: 
enough goods (mostly manufactured) 
to permit Europe to pay for its pur- 
chases.” 

Mr. Bullis paints a broad picture 
of the world’s food-provisioning hab- 
its and the geographical and nation- 
alistic conditions which figure in the 
far from satisfactory end result. On 
the whole the world is inadequately 
fed. He sees the need for more nu- 
tritional education everywhere as a 
part of the progress of mankind to 
higher levels of civilization and hu- 
man welfare. We should, he con- 
cludes, “move toward the goal of 
more food, better food and cheaper 
food. . . . If the peace planners think 
of bread and butter as much as 


they think of guns and boundaries 
and the parliament of the world, you 
and I may live to see the day when 
all the peoples will have more and 
better food because we live in a 
world well organized for peace.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR DECLINE 

Toronto, Ont.—The quantity of 
buckwheat flour being produced in 
Canada has declined during the war 
years. In 1944 the total output was 
1,043,152 lbs compared with 2,307,- 
084 lbs in 1939. The intervening 
years show the following productions: 
1940—1,517,639 Ibs, 1941—1,295,130 
Ibs, 1942—1,317,984 lbs, 1943—1,098,- 
336 Ibs. 











President McKenzie, Nominees 


for MNF Directorate Elected 


Chicago, Ill.—President C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie and the candidates named by 
the nominating committees for the 
board of directors of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation have been elected, 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
federation, reported this week in an- 
nouncing the results of the balloting 
by federation members. 

The names of those elected follow: 


President and Chairman of the Board: 
Cc. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich. 


Directors-at-Large: J. C. Beaven, Stand- 


ard Milling Co., Chicago; W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth; R. W. Goodell, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville. 

District 1: Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo; G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien 
Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio; Fred N. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis. 


District 2: John J. Kovarik, International 
Milling Co., Buffalo; Julius E. Lentz, Mau- 
ser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; 
J. W. Ward, Wm. Hamilton & Sons, Cale- 
donia, N. Y. 

District 3: M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C; J. H. Kivlighan, White 


Star Mills, Staunton, Va. 
District 4: F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; F. A. Yost, 


Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. 

District 5: Lee Bowman, Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; Philip H. Postel, 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

District 6: E. W. Morrison, Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas; J. L. Yergler, 
Oklahoma City. 
Dickinson, Nebraska 

Omaha; Ward Ma- 
Wichita; E. P. 
America, Inc., 


District 7: R. 8. 
Consolidated Mills Co., 
gill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Mitchell, Flour Mills of 
Kansas City; L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas; Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kan- 
sas City. 

District 8: F. B. Burke, General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco; Frank Viault, California 
Milling Corp., Los Angeles. 

District 9: O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; E. H. Leonard, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

District 10: Sydney General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; C. R. McClave, Montana 


Anderson, 





SALUTE FOR PILLSBURY 

“Adventures in Business,’ an 
organization which weekly hon- 
ors an outstanding American 
firm, selected Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., for its salute recently. The 
organization issues a four-page 
weekly publication devoted en- 
tirely to its honored firm, syndi- 
cates a newspaper column about 
it, and arranges window displays 
featuring the company. 





Cc. D. McKenzie 


Flour Mills Co., 
Ritz, International Milling Co., 


As past presidents are automatical- 
ly members of the board for two 
years following their retirement from 
office, W. C. Helm of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will con- 
tinue as a director for the ensuing 
year. 


Great Falls, Mont; Charles 
Minneapolis. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VARIETY IDENTIFICATION 
SCHOOL FOR RODNEY MEN 


Kansas City, Mo —The Rodney 
Milling Co. will conduct a school to 
train a group of its employees in the 
technique of identifying wheat va- 
rieties by kernel characteristics. Al] 
elevator operators, mill operators, 
grain men and chemists in the Rod- 
ney organization will attend the 
school. 

Invitations have also been sent to 
some independent elevator operators 
who have expressed an interest in 
variety identification. 

The school will be conducted April 
26 and 27 at McPherson, Kansas, and 
arrangements have been made for 
approximately 50 men. The school 
will be conducted by individuals in 
the Rodney organization who attend- 
ed the short course held recently at 
Kansas State College; Manhattan. 
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April 18, 1945 


CCC Buys Wheat 
for Army Exports 
in Northwest Area 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With the lake 
navigation starting, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. is working on shipments 
of wheat to fill the army require- 
ments for relief of European coun- 
tries. The precise amounts to be 
purchased are uncertain but the vol- 
ume is expected to be substantial and 
will be determined by transportation 
available to move the wheat and ex- 
port it. 

To fill its April and early May re- 
quirements, CCC has been moving its 
Minneapolis wheat stocks to Duluth, 
and it is expected that all of the 
grain required from the Northwest 
for the army program will be shipped 
by lake, with some railroad move- 
ment from Buffalo and some wheat 
going over the barge canal. 

To fill these army needs, the CCC 
has been buying wheat and paying 
whatever price is necessary to get it. 
Purchases have been made at the 
ceiling price plus charges at Duluth 
for No. 1 grades. 

CCC hopes that it will not be nec- 
essary to export any protein wheat 
and is willing to exchange high pro- 
tein types with millers or others. 

Filling the spring wheat require- 
ments of the army export program 
is expected to be a difficult job. 
There is little wheat available at 
terminals now that is not owned by 
millers or the CCC, the latter agen- 
cy’s terminal stocks are not suffi- 
cient for the army. A large portion 
of CCC wheat in this area is scat- 
tered throughout the country in 
small lots and will have to be as- 
sembled. For this reason, the permit 
system that is planned by the ODT is 
likely to be established in the North- 
west, regardless of what may be done 
elsewhere. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT YET 
ON CUBAN FLOUR SUBSIDY 


Washington, D. C.—Still awaiting 
the final signatures on the Cuban 
sugar deal, terms of which have been 
agreed upon but not formally rati- 
fied, nothing has been definitely an- 
nounced on the resumption of the 
Cuban flour subsidy. 

The millers’ committee which has 
been working on the program was in 
Washington last week for a confer- 
ence with government officials on the 
details of the plan. They submitted 
their recommendations, which will be 
studied by War Food Administration 
officials. 

The base price for the Cuban flour 
imports will be $6.90, c.if. Havana 
via New Orleans, per 200 lbs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLLED OATS PRODUCTION 
IN CANADA ON INCREASE 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada in February increased 
greatly over the same month last 
year. Output amounted to 16,996,- 
253 Ibs compared with 5,964,137. 
Production figures for the seven 
months of the current crop year 
ending with February also showed 
marked improvement, amounting to 
124,704,208 Ibs as against 64,690,321 
in the corresponding period of pre- 
ceding year. 

_ The output of oatmeal was down 
in February, totaling 1,744,590 Ibs 
compared with 3,269,930 in February, 














1944, while production in the seven 
months showed a slight increase, 
amounting to 7,060,609 lbs as against 
6,520,581 in the same period last 
year. Heavy export orders for rolled 
oats account for the larger produc- 
tion of that product. 

The quantity of oats ground in 
Canadian mills in the seven months 
ending with February totaled 14,064,- 
357 bus compared with 11,164,228 in 
the corresponding period of preced- 
ing year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CCC Grain Export 
Order Dispute 
Remains Unsettled 


Washington, D. C.—No adjudica- 
tion has been made of the inter- 
agency dispute over Lt. Col. Olm- 
stead’s order, which placéd all pur- 
chasing of export grains under the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

This action was seen as an admin- 
istrative refinement which would 
eliminate competitive bidding for 
such scarce commodities as rye. In 
addition, it was explained in official 
circles that this ruling would pre- 
vent foreign nationals from using 
purchases of commodities as a hedge 
against foreign currencies. 

If this condition developed on a 
large scale, it is feared that domestic 
elevator space might become con- 
gested, particularly at seaport ter- 
minals. 
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BELOIT, KANSAS, MILL 
SOLD FOR FEED PLANT 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Beloit 
(Kansas) Milling Co. was sold this 
week to the Mitchell County Farmers 
Union which will remove the flour 
milling machinery and convert the 
plant to the manufacture of formula 
feeds. 

John L. Schulte, manager of the 
Mitchell County Union, said the co- 
operative would make feeds only at 
this plant and would distribute prod- 
ucts of the mill throughout north- 
western Kansas. The union now has 
country elevators at seven towns and 
makes prepared feed in two of them. 

The mill was purchased from R. 
W. Dockstader, who bought it in 1936 
from Carleton W. Sheldon, Kansas 
City. It has a rated milling capacity 
of 750 sacks daily, with storage of 
120,000 bus. The mill is of frame 
and concrete construction. 





CCC WHEAT STOCKS PLACED 
AT 72,173,000 BUS 

Washington, D. C.—Commodity 
Credit Corp. owned stocks of 
wheat on March 31 amounted to 
72,173,000 bus, compared with 
114,046,000 a year ago. Sales of 
feed wheat last month were 10,- 
522,000 bus, compared with 15,- 
243,000 in March, 1944. Since last 
July 1 accumulated feed wheat 
sales have been 131,786,000 bus, 
against 256,920,000 in the corre- 
sponding period the previous 
year. Feed sales will continue to 
be reported for April, but as there 
have been no further allocations 
made, the amount will be con- 
summations of sales contracted 
from allocations made in Febru- 
ary and March. It was not ex- 
pected that these sales would 
run beyond 3,000,000 bus. 
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CONGRESS TO PLAY DOMINANT 
ROLE IN TRUMAN’S REGIME 


His Accession to Presidency Brings End to Personal Gov- 
ernment, Observers Believe — Chester Davis 
Seen as New WFA Administrator 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Representative of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—There is con- 
siderable speculation over President 
Harry S. Truman’s divergence from 
the domestic and international poli- 
cies of his predecessor. It has been 
clearly indicated to men close to the 
new President, however, that his ac- 
cession to the presidency marks the 
end of personal government. That 
conclusion is sharply emphasized by 
one of his first acts as President 
when he went to the Capitol on his 
first day in office to consult with con- 
gressional leaders. 


Cabinet Changes Probable 

If, as now seems likely, Mr. Tru- 
man intends to draw heavily on con- 
gressional leaders and to give Con- 
gress a larger share in the formula- 
tion of governmental policy, it is 
probable that the months ahead will 
see the retirement from the cabinet 
of officials who are known as per- 
sonal followers of the late president, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Among those in the group who 
were most closely identified with Mr. 
Roosevelt are Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
secretary of the treasury; Henry A. 
Wallace, secretary of commerce; 
Francis Biddle, attorney general; 
Frances Perkins, secretary of labor; 
Edward R. Stettinius, secretary of 
state; Harold Ickes, secretary of the 
interior, and Frank Walker, postmas- 
ter general. It is believed here that 
there will be no changes in the top 
posts in the War and Navy depart- 
ments. 

Open Senate criticism of the food 
situation and the parts played by 
the Office of Price Administration 
and War Food Administration may 
bring changes in the top personnel 
of those two agencies. In the past 
two weeks, Chester Bowles’ rela- 
tionship with the Senate has deteri- 
orated badly and it will not surprise 
observers here if Mr. Bowles will be 
one of the first to leave. 


Chester Davis to Return? 

There is persistent comment that 
Chester Davis may be asked to take 
over the agriculture and food prob- 
lem and to formulate a _ transition 
policy. If Mr. Davis were to assume 
responsibility for this task, it can 
be said with complete assurance that 
he will not accept the assignment 
unless given a free hand. 

Hints were dropped recently to the 
effect that Marvin Jones would step 
aside to be replaced by J. B. Hutson, 
former president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Mr. Hutson has been 
serving as agricultural advisor to 
James F. Byrnes at the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. Mr. 
Hutson, although having the support 
of Fred M. Vinson (who succeeded 
Mr. Byrnes at OWMR), does not 
like Mr. Jones, the food policy head 
at this time. He has been too close- 
ly associated with personal govern- 
ment. 

If Mr. Davis were to return to 
Washington, it is unlikely that he 
would discard Mr. Hutson, whose 
broad abilities would be needed. 

It is too early to predict possible 
changes in international policy but 





in view of the new President’s desire 
to collaborate with his former Sen- 
ate colleagues, it is likely that all 
political and economic groups in the 
Senate will be consulted. It is be- 
lieved here that the new President 
has a high regard for Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler. 

There are no indications that over- 
seas commitments for relief feeding 
will be sharply reduced at this time. 
These requirements are believed to 
have originated with overseas army 
chiefs. With the new President lean- 
ing heavily on former Senate col- 
leagues and intimately connected 
with the agricultural midwest, there 
may be more consideration given to 
grain movement problems in that 
area. 


Probable Cabinet Members 

Robert Hannegan, chairman of the 
democratic national committee, and 
Hugh Fulton, New York attorney 
who acted as counsel for the Tru- 
man Senate war production investi- 
gating committee, are seen as prob- 
able cabinet replacements and men 
closest to the new President. Mr. 
Hannegan steered the Truman vice 
presidential nomination through the 
democratic convention last year and 
in his political capacity, he probably 
will have a great influence with Mr. 
Truman in domestic policies. The 
political power of the CIO now is 
on the wane, many persons here feel. 

It is expected generally that changes 
in government personnel and policy 
will occur gradually. The new Presi- 
dent is too busy with heavy respon- 
sibilities now to tinker with domestic 
changes. Observers point out that 
the dissimilar backgrounds of the 
late President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman are good reasons for pre- 
dicting that substantial domestic pol- 
icy changes ultimately will take place. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. A. FITZ GERALD HEADS 
ALLOCATIONS COMMITTEE 


Washington, D. C.—D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, presently serving as special 
advisor to the War Food Administra- 
tor, has been named chairman of the 
Food Requirements and Allocations 
Committee, performing responsibili- 
ties in connection with the Combined 
Food Board. Previously, these func- 
tions were vested in the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

In his additional duties, Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald has supervision and control 
over decisions concerning food allo- 
cation among claimant agencies. 

The announcement of FitzGerald’s 
new duties indicates a marked inno- 
vation in policy at the WFA. Mr. 
FitzGerald and J. B. Hutson have 
been staunch advocates of all-out 
food production and recognition of 
risks involved in a war food program 
which includes potential financial loss 
and spoilage in storage stocks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














CLEVELAND CLUB MEETS 
. Cleveland, Ohio.—How to obiain 
more labor was the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Flour Club on 
April 11. 
presided. 


President Elmer Knerr 
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HIGH RECORD WINTER WHEAT — 
CROP LIKELY, BUREAU SAYS 


April 1 Conditions Indicate Outturn of 862,515,000 Bus— 
Would Be 100,000,000 Above Last Year—Remain- 
ing Stocks Third Largest 


Washington, D. C.—A record crop 
of 862,515,000 bus of winter wheat 
is in prospect for 1945, the April 
report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates. Such 
a crop would be nearly 100,000,000 
bus above that of last year and 37,- 
000,000 bus above the largest previ- 
ous winter wheat crop—that of 1931. 
The reported condition of wheat is 
the highest since 1919 and the growth 
is two to three weeks ahead of nor- 
mal. 

Wheat came through the winter 
well in nearly all important winter 
wheat states. Good snow cover in 
most areas furnished adequate pro- 
tection, and held winter acreage 
losses to the lowest level in 25 years. 
In addition to this highly favorable 
condition, the early start of spring 
growth attended the warm March 
weather. Fall moisture was gener- 
ally sufficient to promote good fall 
growth, and in most sections the 
ground was in condition to absorb 
a large part of the moisture from 
melted snow and rains. The April 1 
indicated yield of 17.4 bus per seeded 
acre is approximately 1 bu above 
last year and the highest since 1942. 
The expected abandonment is the 
lowest since 1919. 


Conditions Highly Favorable 

Although highly favorable condi- 
tions were nation-wide on April 1, 
the most favorable prospects are in 
the states east of the Missouri and 
north of the Ohio rivers. Conditions 
are nearly as favorable in the great 
plains states, from South Dakota to 
Texas, and west to Colorado and 
New Mexico. Leaf rust is quite 
prevalent, however, in the southern 
plains states, where it appeared in 
abundance last fall, and much of it 
survived the winter. Wyoming was 
too dry last fall and continues dry. 
Insufficient fall and winter moisture 
curtailed seeding to some extent in 
the Pacific Northwest states. Dam- 
age from the recent low temperatures 
appears to have been inconsequential. 


Third Largest Stocks 


Stocks of wheat on farms as of 
April 1, estimated at 239,083,000 bus, 
were the third largest record in the 
series which began in 1927. Farm 
supplies on hand a year ago amount- 
ed to 219,679,000 bus, and the 10- 
year (1933-42) average for April 1 
is about 163,000,000 bus. Current 
farm reserves are equivalent to about 
22% of the record 1944 production. 

A year ago about 26% of the 1943 
wheat crop was in farm storage. 
The farm disappearance of 153,340,- 
000 bus of wheat from Jan. 1 to 
April 1 this year is somewhat less 
than the 163,047,000 bus moved from 
farm storage during the first quar- 


ter in 1944 and the 164,454,000 in 
1943. The 10-year (1934-43) average 
farm disappearance is 85,425,000 bus. 

The April 1 condition of rye is 91% 
of normal, compared with 79% on 
April 1, 1944. This is 3 points above 
the Dec. 1 condition and 15 points 
above the 10-year (1934-43) average 
April 1 condition of 75%. The April 
1 condition this year is equal to that 
of April 1, 1914, but otherwise the 
highest since 1910. 

Condition improved 3 points since 
December in South Dakota, 4 points 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 6 points 
in Nebraska and Michigan, 7 points 
in Pennsylvania and 1 point in Kan- 
sas. There has been no change in 
North Dakota, while Oklahoma, a 
comparatively large producing state 
in recent years, shows a 1-point de- 
cline. Al) other states show some im- 
provement except a few western 
states. 


Rye Stocks Low 


April 1 farm stocks of rye are the 
lowest for the date of any of the six 
years of record. Estimated at 6,673,- 
000 bus, or slightly over one fourth 
of the 1944 production, current stocks 
are well below the 8,890,000 bus on 
farms at this time last year, and 
only about 28% of the 24,000,000 bus 
on farms April 1, 1943. 

Disappearance of rye stocks from 
farms Jan. 1 to April 1 this year 
amounted to a little over 4,000,000 
bus. This compares with 5,250,000 
bus for the same period last year and 
about - 9,500,000 bus for the same 
quarter of 1943. 


Near Record Feed Stocks 


A near record quantity of corn, 
about 1,340,000,000 bus, remained on 
farms on April 1. These reserves 
are 23% larger than a year earlier 
and 38% above average, but about 
3% less than the record stocks on 
April 1, 1943. In terms of percent- 
age of the previous year’s crop, cur- 
rent stocks are equivalent to 46% of 
the production for grain, compared 
with 40% a year ago and the average 
of 46%. 

Stocks of oats on farms April 1 
are estimated at 430,477,000 bus. 
This is equivalent to 37% of the 
1944 crop, practically the same as 
the percentage of the 1943 crop on 
farms April 1 last year. Current 
stocks, however, are nearly 15,000,- 
000 bus or almost 4% larger than 
a year ago and 11% larger than 
the average farm oats stocks of 
387,309,000 bus. 

Current farm stocks of barley at 
about 87,000,000 bus are 6% less 
than the 92,000,000 bus on April 1, 
1944. The 1940-43 average for the 
date is 111,000,000 bus. 

April 1 farm stocks of soybeans 
are estimated at 27,852,000 bus or 
about 14% of.the 1944 production. 


GRAIN STOCKS ON FARMS ON APRIL 1 | 








Average 1934-43 ——1914-—— ig eres (| todd 
Crop %* 1,000 bus %* 1,000 bus %* 1,000 bus 
United States— 
Corn for grain ........ 46.1 995,279 40.1 1,093,080 :" 46.0 1,339,780 
DEE, “SERENA RE eS Rese es 20.6 162,731 26.1 219,679 . 22.2 239,083 
CRG. «60.009 2 errr A 387,309 36.5 415,576 36.9 430,477 
CL aioe kt ake 6 ge 5b ork 432.0 7111,125 28.5 92,424 30.5 86,660 
RL ties < danas sewers 441.0 718,625 29.2 8,890 25.8 6,673. 
EE pak <bAGdc b Boe s% 4% 20.6 39,876 14.4 27,852 
*Percent of previous year’s crop, tFour-year (1940-43) average, 


These stocks are substantially low- 
er than last year, when the April 
1 stocks amdunted to 39,876,000 bus, 
or 21% of the 1943 production. On 
April 1, 1943, the first comparable 
period for which data are available, 
farm stocks were estimated at 54,- 
350,000 bus, or 29% of the 1942 pro- 
duction. 


Winter Wheat by States 


Indicated production of winter 
wheat in leading states, with com- 
parisons, in thousand bus: 


April 1, Final, 
April 1 1944 1944 

(2) EAS rrr Ine a | 54,816 38,388 46,805 
ERGIGME. 5. vo cee. SRROO 23,508 26,380 
BEISMQOR 0 sces ence MEDOEe 25,419 24,472 
Michigan... ....... 22,517 19,929 22,992 
Missouri ........ 26,100 24,853 23,800 
Nebraska ....... 70,818 39,711 35,009 
Kansas oo.0 35s ee 146,421 191,624 
Oklahoma ...... 75,127 56,430 85,914 
EE 7 hice bs & belt’ 75,420 39,338 74,746 
Montana ........ 28,899 16,664 25,806 
RR a 17,411 14,872 17,780 
Washington ..... 45,292 32,194 40,270 
TOUS 2 bot '0309 350 17,031 16,040 18,850 
Colorado ........ 21,672 12,529 16,827 
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WPB May Curtail 
Textile Use By 
Bag Manufacturers 


Washington, D. C.—An amendment 
may shortly be issued to conservation 
order M-221 which would cut back 
bag manufacturers’ cut-up in some in- 
stances to between 20 and 25% of 
their production in base years, offi- 
cials of the containers division of the 
War Production Board are reported 
to have told members of the new 
textile bag industry advisory com- 
mittee at its meeting here last week- 
end. 

This curtailment would be effective 
during the second quarter (April- 
June) and the amendment would be 
retroactive to April 1 when it is is- 
sued, which probably will be within 
the coming two weeks, it was said. 

The industry advisory committee 
did not offer any recommendations to 
WPB officials. concerning a ban or re- 
strictions on the use of printed tex- 
tiles for bagging. Sharp differences 
of opinion among industry represen- 
tatives were developed at the com- 
mittee meeting. 

Any action regarding printed tex- 
tile use will be subject to study be- 
tween WPB container division offi- 
cials and the textiles branch of that 
agency and the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements. 
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New Feed Order Is 
Expected Within 
Next Fortnight 


Washington, D. C.—The two lead- 
ing consultants of the War Food 
Administration, D. A. FitzGerald and 
N. E. Dodd, have expressed their ap- 
proval of the revision of MPR 378, 
the formula feed order, thereby re- 
moving the last obstacle to its is- 
suance by OPA. It is learned that 
the order started through official! 
channels at the latter agency on 
April 16. 

Mr. Dodd told The Northwestern 
Miller representative this week that 
he had no objection to the order. 
“They can let it out any time now 
as far as I am concerned,” he stated. 
Mr. Dodd has acted constructively at 
WFA along with Mr. FitzGerald in 
expediting the issuance of the OPA 
order. Following their support it is 
unlikely that William H. Davis, direc- 
tor, Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, would interpose any last minute 
objection to its issuance, since there 
has been no formal directive issued 
concerning the controversial margin 
over replacement cost technique. 

Mr. Dodd previously had said that 
until a better order came along he 
approved the revision. Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald has been improperly charged 
with holding out for the replacement 
cost theory, it is learned in official 
circles. It was stated that he wanted 
a full airing of the factors involved 
and when shown how accurately in- 
dustry feed prices followed basic in- 
gredient price movements he read- 
ily concurred that margins over re- 
placement were not necessary and 
probably would lead to complications 
with enforcement officials, it is said. 
The order probably will be issued 
within 10 days. 
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GRAIN COMPANY FORMED 


Omaha, Neb.—The Cornhusker 
Grain Co. has been organized here 
by S. W. Deveny and A. W. Carter 
to deal in all grains. Mr. Deveny, 
who recently has been with the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. at Oma- 
ha and before that with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will be actively in charge 
of the business. Mr. Carter will con- 
tinue to devote his time to the Coun- 
cil Bluffs (Iowa) Seed Co., of which 
he is owner. 











WEA Requests Lend-Lease Flour 
Bids; Army Offers Satisfactory 


The War Food Administration on 
April 16 circulated requests for of- 
fers of approximately 22,000,000 Ibs 
of hard wheat flour for lend-lease ac- 
count. While no destinations were 
mentioned, it was presumed that the 
buying was for account of France 
and the United: Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Ship- 
ment is to be made by May 10 from 
Gulf ports, and for this reason it is 
presumed that-most of the business 
will: be: placed in. the Southwest. 
Some mills. report that they are un- 
able to bid on the WFA business, 
since their capacity to June 30 is 
fully booked. 

The army completed acceptances 
on last week’s request for hard wheat 





green dot flour. It was apparent 
from millers’ reports that contracts 
were well distributed in all principal 
milling areas from the extreme 
Southwest to the northwestern spring 
wheat region. 

No figures were available on the 
quantity of hard wheat green dot 
flour purchased last week, but army 
procurement officials at Chicago 
state that procurement operations 
have been satisfactory. It is said 
that plans are being considered to 
release figures on army purchases 
on a monthly basis in the future, but 
as yet the details have not been 
worked out. 

Trade reports indicate that the 
army is in the market for soft wheat 
green dot flour this week. 
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Present Wheat Use 
Rate for Alcohol 
Likely to Continue 


Washington, D. C.—Industrial alco- 
hol distillers are using wheat and 
wheat flour at the approximate rate 
of 60,000,000 bus per year, a rate 
which probably will continue during 
the entire second quarter, it was 
learned from authoritative sources 
in the War Food Administration. 

Any shift in this rate of wheat use 
during succeeding quarters will de- 
pend upon the condition of the winter 
wheat crop and the movement of 
corn to distilleries. 

The indicated size of the winter 
wheat crop may require wider use 
of this grain by distilleries later this 
year, WFA officials indicated. Should 
increased hog production show signs 
of the need for more feed grains, 
wheat use for the alcohol program 
would continue. 

Use of the different grains in the 
alcohol program will shift as the 
grain situation varies, the officials 
explained. At the present, distillers’ 
use of feed grains is being empha- 
sized to make as much flour milling 
capacity as possible available for the 
army flour program. 

No change in the grain bill for 
distilleries is in prospect for the sec- 
ond quarter, according to WFA in- 
formants. It is estimated that alco- 
hol distillers are using two thirds 
wheat flour and one third whole 
wheat. That ratio is considered basic 
to conform to the distillery facilities. 
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PILLSBURY HONOR ROLL 

Eleven Pillsbury Mills employees— 
more than half of them from the 
company’s Buffalo mill and office— 





have donated a gallon or more of 
blood to the Red Cross blood bank, 
while 49 more have given three or 
more pints of blood. To recognize 
those contributing to the war effort 
in this manner, the 75-year-old mill- 
ing firm has created a_ Pillsbury 
Blood Donor Honor Roll which 
lists all Pillsbury people donating 
three or more pints. A special desig- 
nation as “Galloneers” is given those 
who give eight or more. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Subsidized Export 
Flour Sales Total 
389,370,155 Lbs 


Washington, D. C.—Through April 
13, exporters had reported to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export sales 
of flour under the Wheat Flour Ex- 
port Program aggregating 389,370,- 
155 lbs, equivalent to approximately 
9,150,000 bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 





Flour 

Countries (ibs) 
CT 24.0:5. 6.00 6a 4 ka Re CANE 89 bbe 200,585,920 
See rr eee 16,987,311 
Netherlands West Indies ....... 1,892,423 
Dominican Republic ........... 2,758,800 
EO Ad 0-4 9.0.06 0:0 w.0.0 56:00:68 00 0's 485,400 
British Virgin Islands ......... 10,000 
ere ae eee 33,696,431 
Se RETR 33,557,285 
PE see iseescatevtsesties 33,343,620 
Ey ee ere er ee 10,967,460 
,., SEP ee Pere 1,276,983 
GUBTOMRBIR 2. cicccccsccccccccees 13,629,043 
RE CIEE "5b sh aS bard bis ok 60.00 518 10,212,270 
(eR Sr Pa ee Tee ee 9,422,733 
co eS a ee ee he 6,800,439 
| 4 Ree eee ener re ee oes 4,381,237 
POPICINEE. FEOMGUPED 666 seine vc.0608 3,813,300 
ee ne eee 1,360,940 
RONEN iSvidecaddsweeces 181,550 
Spanish Morocco and Tangiers.. 8,733,520 
ion, eS Te ee 65,850 
UME SAIS Few. bes ine Ch ok gaese's 200,000 
ECCT CCRC? Cee er 1,650 
Pee CONEO i iversvctcrecce 5,000 
|.) 6 ETT eee ree eee eee eee ee 990 

, | ero rere eee eee 389,370,155 
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RAINY WEATHER SEASON GRIPS 
SPRING, WINTER WHEAT AREAS 


Seeding Halted in Spring Wheat States — Continuous 
Rains Bring Flood Threat in Southwest—No 
Damage Occurs From Recent Cold 


Growth of winter grains was re- 
tarded somewhat by cold and snow 
the first part of last week in cen- 
tral and northern latitudes, but little 
to no damage was reported. Winter 
wheat continued in good to excel- 
lent condition in practically all sec- 
tions. It is greening rapidly in north- 
ern border states and is jointing as 
far north as Kansas and the Ohio 
Valley where some is becoming too 
rank, 

North Dakota had several inches 
of heavy, wet snow last week and 
in the bench-land districts of Mon- 
tana seeding was delayed. It is esti- 
mated that about 50% of the spring 
wheat has already been sown, and 
this acreage will profit by the added 
moisture, but dry, warm weather is 
needed to get the rest of the seed 
into the ground. It was still rain- 
ing on April 16, however, with more 
forecast, so it is doubtful if much 
additional field work can be done this 
week. Almost continuous rains for 
several days in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Arkansas have placed 
most streams at flood stage. The 
soil is thoroughly saturated and can 
absorb no more moisture. 


Operations Seasonally Early 

Spring farming operations have 
made good progress for the season 
to date, the Cargill Crop Bulletin re- 
ports, with the principal needs in 
widespread areas now being warm 
and dry weather. Seeding of spring 
grains to date has resulted in a pat- 





Western Flour Mills Approaching 
Exhaustion Point in Wheat Supply 


Washington, D. C.—The crisis in 
mill wheat supplies in western states 
was emphasized this week in a re- 
port made by the Lower Lakes Grain 
Committee to the War Food Admin- 
istration. The committee reported a 
serious shortage of available wheat 
in all major milling areas with daily 
receipts of grain too small to bridge 
the gap between mill owned wheat 
stocks and daily milling require- 
ments. 

According to the committee, grain 
receipts at the major markets of 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Buffalo 
amount to -approximately 40% of 
daily milling requirements. Mill 
owned wheat stocks available to 
these milling plants averaged only 
18 days’ full running time as of 
April 7, which probably is the low- 
est level to which such stocks have 
fallen in any year. The figures point 
to the conclusion that unless re- 
ceipts of grain increase sharply, flour 
mills will be practically shorn of 
grain supplies within a month. 

The situation is even worse than 
the average figures cited above in 
some sections. At Minneapolis, for 
example, the mill wheat stocks figure 
is only 12 days’ running time, with 
current receipts at about 35% of mill 





grind. Buffalo stocks are a little 
better, amounting to about 29 days. 

Millers themselves expect the ex- 
treme pinch to be reached shortly 
after May 1. 

The one brighter note in the pic- 
ture is the higher rate of deliveries 
of empties to western railroads that 
has been ordered by the Association 
of American Railroads, and it also 
is pointed out that corn movement 
will abate shortly to make more cars 
available for wheat. 

Government officials in charge of 
transportation with WFA are disap- 
pointed at the heated controversy 
which has arisen between western 
shippers and ODT officials. These 
government transportation men say 
that AAR has been taking every pos- 
sible step to increase deliveries of 





NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
* 


In contrast to one car of flour 
which arrived at New York met- 
ropolitan railroad yards on March 
7 and on April 12 was still buried 
there, is flour which came 
through from the West in nine 
days—in a refrigerated car! 





empties to western carriers but has 
been forced to limit these deliveries 
to meet other shipping contingencies, 
they say. 

Senate hearings on the boxcar 
shortage will start this week before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee 
under the chairmanship of Burton 
K. Wheeler of Montana, but it is 
believed that the hearings for most 
part will be led by Senator Reed, 
of Kansas. 

A delegation of witnesses from 


‘southwest is on hand to testify. It 


is probable that the officers of the 
state governments will open the 
hearings to be followed by the indus- 
try delegations. 

Walter Scott, secretary of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, and 
one of the trade delegation, told The 
Northwestern Miller representative 
that the present rate of deliveries 
of empties to western roads was still 
inadequate. According to Mr. Scott, 
a minimum of 2,500 cars daily to 
western gateways will bé required if 
milling requirements are to be ful- 
filled. The present increased rate 
of empty deliveries to west is in 
part vitiated by fact that a con- 
siderable number of these cars is 
diverted to army wheat movement, 
Mr. Scott said. 


tern of contrasts. North central and 
northeastern states got off to a par- 
ticularly early start. Oats and bar- 
ley have been about three quarters 
sown in Iowa and surrounding terri- 
tory and scattered seeding was re- 
ported even from North Dakota. 

Winter wheat promises to be a 
bumper crop despite presence of leaf 
rust in most fields in the Southwest, 
the Cargill Bulletin says. In west- 
ern Kansas some soil drifting was 
reported, but elsewhere moisture was 
abundant and some local areas were 
in need of drier weather and higher 
temperatures. It is feared growth 
will be too rank in these areas, par- 
ticularly from north central Texas 
through Oklahoma and eastern Kan- 
sas. The recent snow and cold was 
not expected to have any effect up- 
on the rye crop which is reported in 
fair to good condition throughout the 
rye producing area. 


Michigan Crop Large 


Crop correspondents report the 
Michigan winter wheat condition at 
100% of normal, which is the high- 
est average ever reported. The crop 
got an excellent start last fall, was 
continuously covered with snow dur- 
ing the winter and the record March 
temperatures stimulated vegetative 
growth. There are no drowned out 
spots in fields or damage from win- 
ter killing, and the crop is remark- 
ably uniform in appearance, with 
several inches of growth. At the end 
of March some farmers had started 
to pasture the crop in order to re- 
duce the danger from lodging later 
in the season. The estimated pro- 
duction of 22,517,000 bus is 2% less 
than last year, but otherwise the 
largest crop in 40 years, and 40% 
more than the 10-year (1934-43) av- 
erage of 16,085,000 bus. 

In Ohio, bright winter wheat pros- 
pects are reported after a winter of 
good snow covering and a minimum 
of alternate freezing and thawing. 
April indications point to a crop of 
54,816,000 bus in Ohio, an increase 
of 8,011,000 bus over 1944. 

Kansas winter wheat has made ex- 
cellent growth and is jointing in 
most fields in the southern half of 
the state. The young tender tips of 
the rapidly growing plants were 
nipped by the freeze, but damage is 
believed to be limited. Most cattle 
and sheep have been moved from 
wheat pasture. 

Wheat in Oklahoma continues to 
show fair progress, although recent 
colder temperatures checked growth 
slightly. Green bugs are reported 
doing some damage in _ scattered 
areas, while leaf rust is damaging 
the crop in Tillman, Cotton and 
Comanche counties. Reports indi- 
cate other areas may soon be af- 
fected. 

Wet fields from melted snow de- 
layed farm work in Nebraska. The 
snow generally was ample for pro- 
tection to small grain crops and no 
damage resulted from the recent low 
temperatures. Wheat, rye and bar- 
ley have made rapid growth in In- 
diana and are good to excellent. 
Wheat is six to 12 inches high and 
some is jointing. 
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HANDICAPS OF FLOUR TRADE 
CONTINUE TO LIMIT SALES 


Army Buys Green Dot, But Civilian Orders Limited— 
Grain, Boxcar and Labor Shortages Continue 
—Subsidy Uncertainty Confuses 


Civilian flour trade still is limited 
to relatively small sized orders for 
actual immediate needs of bakers and 
jobbers. Millers continue under the 
handicaps of subsidy uncertainty, in- 
adequate wheat supplies, shortage of 
cars for shipment of products and 
scarcity of competent labor that have 

plagued them for 

many weeks. For 

some time it has 

appeared that the 

subsidy matter 

would be settled at 
any moment by an approval vote of 
the Senate and there have been many 
promises of action on the boxcar sit- 
uation. But neither of these prob- 
lems have been solved yet. Buyers 
continue to clamor for deliveries on 
old contracts and some would like 
to place orders for deferred ship- 
ment, but millers can make deliveries 
only as wheat and cars become avail- 
able and they refuse orders for later 
than June 15 shipment because of 
the subsidy confusion. 

The army was in the market all 
of last week for large amounts of 
green dot flour for civilian feeding 
overseas. Actual figures on total 
purchases are not available, but: pro- 
curement officials state that transac- 
tions have been satisfactory. Trade 
guesses have placed the amount of 
army flour to be purchased in April 
as high as 4,000,000 sacks. It is said 
that the quartermaster officials are 
considering releasing figures. on their 
purchases on a monthly basis, but 
that plans for this have not yet been 
worked out. 

Sales of flour 


increased in the 


Southwest last week, most of the 
volume going to the army, and busi- 
ness reached 88% of capacity. This 
compares with 65% the previous 
week and 34% a year ago. Other- 
wise, trade is light, because of the 
subsidy situation. Mills are booked 
tightly through June in many cases, 
and whatever running time they have 
they are saving for old customers 
who will be in the market. It is 
likely that extension of the sub- 
sidy, when it comes, will be followed 
by a flurry of business. Clears are 
stronger as the army continues to 
buy everything it can get. Produc- 
tion is declining as the result of la- 
bor and car shortages. 


No Round Lot Springs 


Daily fill-in type of spring wheat 
flour sales accounted for 53% of ca- 
pacity, but there was a complete ab- 
sence of round lot buying. Mills 
still are limiting sales to what they 
can reasonably expect to ship before 
June 30. It was reported that some 
mills, confident that the subsidy will 
be continued, have booked some ad- 
ditional 120-day business, but the ma- 
jority of mills refuse to take this 
chance. Buyers are said to be more 
reconciled to paying ceiling prices 
for flour and therefore feel there is 
no object in anticipating needs. Mill- 
ers are quite concerned about wheat 
requirements. They have drained 
their reserve supplies at a rapid rate 
and are having difficulty in replen- 
ishing them from the light current 
run of country wheat. The car situ- 
ation still is serious. One large in- 
terior Minnesota mill closed down 





Semolina Inquiries Going Unfilled 
as Durum Receipts Continue Light 


Judging by the number of inquiries 
being received, northwestern durum 
millers unanimously declare they 
could sell large quantities of semo- 
lina at full ceilings. They are un- 
able to accept the business, however, 
due to limited wheat supplies and in- 
ability to guarantee delivery within 
specific time limits. 

Stocks in the hands of eastern 
macaroni manufacturers are getting 
low and buyers are very anxious for 
deliveries on old contracts. The prob- 
lem of obtaining durum wheat re- 
mains serious. Mills say they have 
sizeable amounts purchased in the 
country, but the scarcity of boxcars 
curtails deliveries. Some plants have 
completely exhausted their reserve 
supplies and are dependent upon the 
very light daily movement of grain. 
Gondolas have been used in some in- 
stances to ship durum, but even these 
are not plentiful, and are becoming 
increasingly hazardous with the 
spring rainy season at hand. It is said 
that when country elevators have ac- 
cess to empty boxcars, they are giv- 
ing preference to barley aiid oais sold 
for 30-day shipment. 

Paste products manufacturers re- 
port they are unable to keep up with 
demand because of the delay in raw 
material deliveries. They also are 





plagued with shortage of packaging 
material and serious labor scarcities. 
To further complicate the situation, 
the War Food Administration in- 
quired for 2,400,000 lbs of durum 
flour soybean egg spaghetti for de- 
livery by the end of June. Export 
demand for all paste product lines 
has mushroomed’ recently, with in- 
quiries running into millions of 
pounds. All inquiries have been re- 
fused, pending the time when domes- 
tic demand can be satisfied. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, April 14, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$1.72% @ $1.66 
2 Durum or better... 1.71%@ .... 1.66 
3 Durum or better.. 1.70% @ es 
4 Durum or better.. 1.69% @ pas Bigne 
5 Durum or better.. 1.64% @1.68% bce b 
1 Red Durum ...... 1.62% @ 1.62% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
preduction activity 
ge Be ree *176,407 93 
Previous week ...... 158,110 75 
Bee. GOR. Krices ceeds oe 149,520 76 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 14, 1945........... 78,052,211 
July 1-April 15, 1944........... 7,004,936 


*Eight companies. tRevised. 


for lack of wheat and empty cars. 

Buffalo sales continue light, but 
shipping directions are heavy. Mills 
are filling them quite efficiently, con- 
sidering the car shortage and inade- 
quate manpower. The trade is show- 
ing hesitancy in making commit- 
ments too far in advance because of 
the encouraging trends on the battle- 
fronts. Scattered fill-in bookings 
constitute the New York flour trade. 
Buyers apparently are overlooking 
the heavy army and relief buying, 
seeing instead the bright new crop 
prospects. Deliveries continue to 
present a problem, although the 
transportation situation is somewhat 
improved. 


Boston Buyers Hold Off 


Boston~ buyers generally are not 
interested in making new flour com- 
mitments in view of the war develop- 
ments. Sales are limited to fill-in 
lots for immediate needs and the 
total volume is low. Mills, however, 
are holding for ceilings and not press- 
ing for business. Pittsburgh buyers 
came in for some purchases on the 
news that a railroad permit system 
probably will be invoked on grain 
and flour shipments. Philadelphia 
bakers and jobbers remain compla- 
cent, with a feeling that prices may 
go lower upon the end of hostilities 
in Europe. The death of the Presi- 
dent had a paralyzing effect on the 
market. Boxcars continue scarce. 


Ceilings Limit Interest 


Quiet trade in flour continues at 
Chicago. Most mills are holding 
prices at the ceiling and refusing 
business beyond the middle of Juné, 
both of which tend to limit buying 
interest. Directions are _ active. 
Cleveland jobbers and bakers booked 
a few small lots last week, but the 
trade generally is well protected for 
the next 90 days. The labor situation 
is worse for both bakers and jobbers 
and the scarcity of shortening wor- 
ries bakers. St. Louis reports a good 
demand for flour, with mills unable 
to accept orders because of the in- 
ability to obtain wheat. 

Although southeastern flour buyers 
are sending in directions in liberal 
volume, mills still are delayed in 
making shipments by the boxcar 
shortage. The labor situation and 
diminishing storage space also are 


sources of worry to mills and some 


of the larger plants have been forced 
to reduce operations. New business 
is light, with buyers having little in- 
centive to place additional orders. 
Pacific Northwest mills are oper- 
ating at capacity, with a better flow 
of Montana wheat helping them to 
grind on their large army, navy and 
lend-lease orders. Another barge 
load of Canadian hard wheat is re- 
ported on the way to the Northwest, 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 47,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,565,- 
191 sacks, against 3,518,583 the pre- 
vious week, and 2,993,500, a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 2,839,804 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,313,- 
216. Increases of 40,000 sacks and 
28,000 sacks, respectively, occurred 
in the Northwest and central and 
southeastern states. The Southwest, 
Buffalo and the Pacific Northwest 
report decreases of 3,000, 4,000 and 
12,000 sacks in the order named. 
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FEED MILLS ACTIVE 
ON NEW, OLD ORDERS 


Ingredients Readily Absorbed at Ceil- 
ings—Manpower Shortage Ham- 
pers Operations—Cars Freer 


Feed ingredients continue in ac- 
tive demand from formula feed man- 
ufacturers, but jobbers and distribu- 
tors report some tapering off in the 
inquiry from large feeders and the 
retail 


Formula mills are 
working on a lib- 
eral volume oi 
spring chick busi- 
ness and are run- 
ning actively on 
previously 
booked orders for other type feed, 
delivery of which is behind schedule 
Cars are a little freer, but still below 
day-to-day requirements. This keeps 
blenders in the market for all oi 
the principal ingredients that proces- 
sors are able to offer. Ceiling prices 
continue, as a rule, although some 
further easiness in hominy feed is 
reported. The War Food Administra- 
tion index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices for the country as a whole 
stands at 165.4, compared with 165.9 
a year ago. 

Return to springlike weather over 
most of the country reveals little or 
no damage to pastures, early hay 
crops and winter grains, which are 
advanced far beyond normal for the 
season. The favorable condition of 
these crops, coupled with the April 
report of the Department of Agri- 
culture showing near record farm 
stocks of the principal feed grains, 
tends to make feeders more con- 
servative about purchases of supple- 
mental feeds. 


Millfeed Shipments Larger 


A slight improvement in the boxcar 
supply held Minneapolis mill oper- 
ations at a high level. More wheat 
has arrived in the last two weeks 
than previously and made more cars 
available for shipment of mill prod- 
ucts. A slackening in the new de- 
mand for millfeed from consumers 
and country distributors permits mills 
to apply most of the liberal output 
on old carlot contracts. Millers of 
formula feeds, however, continue to 
purchase millfeeds for any offered 
shipment at full ceilings, although 
they are less anxious to contract 
beyond 60 days’ delivery. On the 
other hand, mills are not pressing 
for forward sales. 

An active demand for millfeeds 
continues at Kansas City, with prices 
still firmly at ceiling levels. There 
are indications, however, that in- 
quiries are not as numerous nor as 
urgent as in recent weeks. Sup- 
plies of most ingredients appear suf- 
ficient to meet trade requirements. 
The general feedstuffs market at 
Chicago shows an easier undertone, 
but millfeeds continue in excellent 
demand and the limited offerings 
move readily at ceiling levels. Allo 
cations and shipments of millfeeds 
at Buffalo show some increase, bu! 
there are no general offerings on 
the open market. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest was 
little changed last week, with th: 
total output at the three centers 
amounting to 56,948 tons, compared 
with 55,857 in the previous week and 
47,152 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,253,289 tons, against 2,224,188 
in the corresponding period a yeai 
ago. 


trade. 
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Wheat, Rye Futures Continue 
Sharply Higher Trend — 


Bearish Winter Wheat Estimate Ignored as Market 
Factor—Government Commitments Lead in News 


Ignoring the bearish aspect of the 
official crop report, indicating the 
likelihood of a record breaking win- 
ter wheat crop of 862,515,000 bus 
for 1945, wheat and rye futures dis- 
played further pronounced strength 
last week. The May position reached 
the ceiling at Minneap- 
olis at one time and that 
delivery at Kansas City 
touched the highest lev- 
el in 10 years. July 
and September showed 
relatively more strength 
than the near-by deliv- 
ery, due to the fact they have more 
room to advance before striking the 
ceilings. There has been consider- 
able switching from the May to the 
July, which also accounts for the 
firmness in the latter position. The 
very encouraging war news again had 
little effect marketwise, since it is 
now recognized by most of the trade 
that the end of European hostilities 
will not mean the end of the extraor- 
dinary feeding requirements. 





Foreign Commitments Heavy 


Based on commitments to date, an- 
nounced or implied, it appears cer- 
tain that foreign diversion of wheat 
and flour will approach the equiva- 
lent of 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 bus. 
Buying of flour by the army and lend- 
lease agencies. has attained a high 
degree of regularity and future ex- 
pansion of these takings will be lim- 
ited only by the ability of processors 
to manufacture and transport facili- 
ties to move them. Government pur- 
chasing of spring wheat at North- 
west country points for shipment by 
July is reported at full ceilings. The 
pressure of such takings is expected 
to keep the boxcar supply heavily 
taxed for many weeks, thus continu- 
ing the rein on movement to termi- 
nals and subterminals where millers 
customarily obtain their grain for 
grinding. A contemplated permit 
system for allocating boxcars holds 
little hope for wheat movement re- 
lief, as there are millions of bus of 
corn, sorghums and other grains 
which also must be moved. 





DULUTH GETS STEADY RUN 
OF CANADIAN GRAIN 

Duluth, Minn. — A steady and 
substantial volume of Canadian 
grain imports continues to arrive 
here by boat for unloading at ele- 
vators for later reshipment by 
rail to various destinations. Bar- 
ley received totals 1,095,285 bus 
and rye 118,005 bus. Fog and 
rainy weather retarded boat dis- 
patch and movement the first 
part of last week, but with this 
condition cleared operations re- 
sumed full stride. Loading of 
grain cargoes has picked up, but 
so far there has been no partic- 
ular rush to get out grain. Prac- 
tically all of the boat shipping 
has been wheat to unload at Buf- 
falo, but other grains are ex- 
pected to be moved eastward via 
the lake route at any time. Last 
week’s lake and rail shipments 
totaled 4,616,310 bus, although 
elevators had not completed de- 
duction of other boat shipments, 
amounting to around 900,000 bus 
by the close of the week. 


RR REE TE TNE REE EEE MTSE REN 


As compared with a week previous, 
wheat futures closed April 16 with 
net gains of %@5%c bu. May at 
Chicago closed at $1.75%, at Minne- 
apolis at $1.68% and at Kansas City 
at $1.66%. July at Minneapolis fin- 
ished at $1.63%4, at Chicago at $1.65%4 
and at Kansas City at $1.56%. Rye 
futures skyrocketed 4@9c additional, 
setting new highs for the season. Chi- 
cago May closed at $1.33% and Min- 
neapolis May at $1.29%. 


Kansas City Offerings Light 


The cash wheat situation at Kan- 
sas City remains unchanged, with 
prices tight .at the ceiling and no 
hope of a change so long as trans- 
portation fails to meet demands. 
Here and there are signs of improve- 
ment, but for the most part there 
are no more cars now than last week 
and in some cases less. Mills are 
hard pressed to obtain sufficient 
wheat for grinding requirements. 
Last week’s receipts at Kansas City 
totaled only 505 cars, a slight im- 
provement over the 393 cars the pre- 
vious week, but 200 less than a year 
ago. 
The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of April 13: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90&less .. @ 4 1 @ 3 2 @2 
13.00-13.90 2 @ 6 1 @S5 ve @ 4 
14.00-14.40 3 @7 2 @6 1 @5 
15.00-15.40 5 @9 4 @8 Je a 
16.00-16.40 9 @l11 6 @10 5 @ 


RED WHEAT 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 4% @ 8% 3% @ 7h 2h@ 6% 
*Discount. 


Enid Unchanged 
Enid, Okla., wheat prices remain 
unchanged, with demand still in ex- 
cess of current offerings. As of April 
16, ordinary protein No. 1 hard win- 
ter was quoted at $1.77, 12% protein 
$1.79, 13% $1.83 and 14% $1.85 bu, 

basis delivered Galveston. 


Spring Receipts Larger 

Movement of spring wheat to Min- 
neapolis showed further slight im- 
provement last week, 1,198 cars be- 
ing received at that terminal, while 
Duluth had 639 cars. Open market 
offerings remained below trade 
wants, however, and full ceilings, plus 
allowable mark-ups, prevailed on both 
cash and “to arrive’ transactions. 
Millis extended their interest in “to 
arrive” wheat, hoping that increas- 
ing availability of cars might per- 
mit larger country shipments. It was 
reported that the government was 
buying large quantities of wheat in 
the country for its export account 
for shipment up to July. Durum re- 
ceipts increased to about 70 cars 
last week, but the bulk of the move- 
ment applied on “to arrive” contracts 
and little appeared on the open mar- 
ket. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on April 14: 
ec a. | eS ere ora es $1.68% 


a MO Wg h. de ebw id ots Ve tinnae tad 1.67% 
i Na Abs vgP ie Veer hers bees 1.67% 
ME GE FEE iN a Sid th cd ees de 6 ct ie. etsle 1.67% 
2... BE Roce een 1.66% 
Ss © fae arrernrey es oye 1.66% 
12% protein or higher........ ceiling price 


Pacific Markets Stronger 
Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices are a little stronger, along 
with eastern centers. Prices of or- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 








Previous April 15, April 17, April 18, 
April 14, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
NOPEMWORE ccc cspectecsescccsess *822,860 782,412 665,442 655,792 503,341 
BOGEN WONE.  ssacargeccccocectes .. 1,261,691 1,264,797 1,064,145 1,119,611 909,981 
| err er ery ht eee ee re 502,761 508,853 425,143 290,407 344,562 
Central and Southeast ......... *602,147 574,817 512,002 457,106 411,801 
North Pacific Coast .......++..0. 375,732 387,704 326,768 316,888 243,531 
iy |) Me eee ere eR ee ee 3,565,191 3,518,583 2,993,500 2,839,804 2,313,216 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity 








Crop year flour production 
July 1 te 
























eS eee a ‘ 
April14, Previous April15, April17, April 18, April 14, April 15, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
INOPENWOSE | 6 oss 83 79 68 64 46 32,061,119 29,876,541 
Southwest ....... 89 91 77 81 66 49,626,467 50,459,985 
MEE sos.ccareps 83 84 73 52 59 19,820,668 19,828,076 
Central and Ss. E. 76 73 62 72 48 22,903,586 22,604,159 
No. Pacific Coast 91 94 79 96 61 15,149,562 13,733,338 
SOCBIB Ci iee cs 87 85 72 72 57 139,561,402 136,502,099 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills RK cap ais ~ interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekl Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Phbooer nd austen tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
April 8-14 ../.3 814,380 825,705 101 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 797,905 98 ; capacity output tivity 
Veer dao? 3.4. 814,380 696,680 86 April 8-14 ..... 667,800 499,135 75 
Two years ago .. 814,380 718,393 88 Previous week .. 667,800 500, 75 
Five-year average .......scesssces 77 Year ago ....... 660,498 406,725 62 
TORsVORE: QVGERBS 66 oi50 56555058 00s 69 Two years ago .. 738,822 390,261 53 
ime os . Mh  . O  ee eee e 52 
Kansas City TE FORD HVOTERSG 65000 vv ace Veet 48 
April 8-14 . 352,800 242,628 69 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 352,800 278,936 79 estimated. 
YOOF BBO ..cccss 352,800 194,665 55 i li 
Two years ago .. 352,800 238,603 68 Minneapolis 
PiVS-¥ORF AVETARS . oc cseceverevcces 66 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PONsFOGP DVOPARS 6 occ siccccvicvveds 68 capacity outpu tivity 
7 2 April 8-14 ..... 321,360 323,72 101 
Wichita Previous week .. 321,360 ‘ 88 
rg) ioe 2s Serer 111,132 93,887 84 Year ago ....... 319,28 81 
Previous week .. 111,132 93,156 84 Two years ago 5,55 83 
Year ago ......- 111,132 94,810 85 Five-year Average .......6..cesees 67 
Two years ago .. 111,132 75,493 69 Ten-year average ........-+-+++++- 55 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
April > S-46. vies 109,956 99,471 91 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week .. 109,956 94,800 86 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
SOSt BBO uke cise 109,956 77,990 71 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago .. 109,956 87,122 79 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
- . capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Ape SE | 792,240 602,147 76 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 240 574,817 73 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ....... 240 2002 65 
kl Fl Pct *Two years ago.. 630,493 57,106 72 
Paton uuu “tivity Five-year Average ....ceeseeeeeees 64 
an-ye SEN ERR eee Se eee 62 
April. 8:14) ., 6.0% 269,100 215,654 I ceed annals des agglotees ' 
Previous week .. 269,100 227,479 85 Current week preliminary. 
Year ago ....... 269,100 215,721 80 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago .. 221,088 177,719 vs fewer mills reported. 
Five@-ye@r AVeTaAge ...cccccsvccsces 72 
TON-Y¥OAr AVETAGE 22 cssvvesvecses 66 BUFFALO 
. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
April 8-14 ...... 143,200 160,078 112 April 8-14 ..... 600,600 502,761 83 
Previous week .. 143,200 160,225 112 Previous week .. 600,600 508,853 84 
Year @8O ....0s. 143,200 111,047 7 Year FO .csecss 7,416 425,143 73 
Two years ago .. 143,472 139,169 97 Two years ago .. 577,416 290,407 52 
Five-year Average ......cceceecves 83 Pive-VOGr GVGTABS «onc ssescceccocs 68 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..... ee eeeeereees 72 Ten-year AVETAZE ...... cee eeneeeee 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest— 
Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
April 8-14 ..... 30,627 1,217,993 16,702 
Previous week .. 30,475 15,646 
Two weeks ago 30,246 15,175 
SUGE. geisiwoteya 25,896 1,256,079 13,122 
BOGS Wecsseccede 27,471 1,135,159 13,162 
WOOD awe ccdvascn 21,701 1,013,132 9,878 
BOGE wiscccssvine 22,905 957,896 10,518 
Five-yr. average. 25,720 1,116,052 12,676 


-— Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


--—Buffalo—— -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








648,690 9,619 386,606 56,948 2,253,289 
9,736 5 
10,021 55 
591,122 8,134 376,987 4 2,224,188 
574,848 10,890 350,686 5 2,060,693 
514,685 6,592 312,624 38 1,840,441 
461,700 7,864 310,761 1,730,357 
558,209 8,620 347,533 47,016 2,021,794 





dinary varieties of soft white wheat 
range around $1.55@1.57 bu. Pro- 
ducers are not too anxious to sell, 
however, expecting the government 
to take over their grain at $1.61 as 
of May 1. Mills show only limited 
interest in soft wheat types, but 
would like deliveries on old Mon- 
tana wheat commitments. Some im- 
provement in the latter occurred last 
week and mills were again in full 
time operation. Crop conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest are improved 
and spring seeding is in full swing. 
The carry-over of old wheat on July 
1.is expected to be around 45,000,000 


to 50,000,000 bus, and the trade al- 
ready is concerned over how to take 
care of the new crop. The CCC has 
promised to move out as much wheat 
as possible to relieve crowded ware- 
house conditions in the interior. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE —— 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar. Mar. Apr. Apr. 
24 14 
Five mills . 41,903 
*Four mills. 


1 7 
37,085 33,601 *25,482 
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Total Army Flour Purchases Huge 





IN 15 MONTHS, AGGREGATE OF 
BUYING IS 31,921,206 SACKS 


Figures Include Both Hard and Soft Wheat Flour for 
Domestic and Overseas Use — Buying Rate 
Accelerated Since Jan. 1, 1945 


Chicago, Ill—The U. S. Army Pro- 
curement Division in 1944 purchased 
a total of 19,558,054 sacks of flour, 
Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, command- 
ing officer of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, announced this week. 
The figures include both hard an 
soft wheat flour for domestic’ and 
overseas use. 

During the period from Jan. 1 
to March 31, 1945, purchases aggre- 
gated 12,363,152 sacks. 

The announcement made _ public 
the figures on total purchases for 
the first time. The buying was done 
through both the Chicago and Cali- 
fornia Quartermaster Depots. 

Gen. Barzynski commented that 
although 1945 figures show a propor- 
tionately larger volume of buying, 
and there is a sustained demand for 
overseas wheat and flour, it is entire- 
ly evident that Army requirements 
will be met without interfering with 
an ample supply of flour to provide 
all normal civilian requirements. 





Objections to Permits 





(Continued from page 9.) 


the whole transportation picture and 
determine which commodities are 
most important in the war picture. 
If the army.wants wheat and flour 
ahead of other things, then some 
steps must be taken to provide the 
transportation for them, which the 
permit system definitely will not do. 

To what extent the milling indus- 
try protests will be effective is mat- 
ter of conjecture. Of course, if the 
ODT order is imposed anyway, mill- 
ers will have to abide by it and prob- 
ably will set up an advisory commit- 
tee of millers to work with the Min- 
neapolis permit committee in han- 
dling the many complex problems 
which will arise in applying permits 
to every movement of grain and mill 
products. 

Millers also believe that the permit 
plan may contain a hidden system 
of zoning flour movement and even- 
tually flour sales. They believe an 
effort would be made to keep north- 
western boxcars, for example, on the 
road outside the territory as short 
a length of time as possible to pre- 
serve the already decimated car sup- 
ply in the grain districts and perhaps 
limit shipments out of the territory 
as nearly as possible to the number 
of empties coming back. 


Kansas City Statement 

At Kansas City, following a meet- 
ing of the industries involved that 
came after last week’s visit by F. S. 
Keiser, ODT représentative, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade sent a mes- 
sage to him, April 16, restating the 
opinion of grain men and millers 
that even the modified permit system 
on grain and grain products would 
not work, but that if such an order 
is issued by that agency and 300 cars 





more daily are provided, the Board 
of Trade will do its utmost to com- 
ply. 

The wire to Mr. Keiser follows: 

“The permit committee does not 
believe the suggested program pre- 
sented by you in Kansas City on 
April 13 to be feasible or practical. 
However, in the event the Washing- 
ton authorities insist on such a pro- 
gram, and, if the additional 300 box- 
cars per day coming from eastern 
railroads for Missouri River points 
and west are assured and guaran- 
teed, then the members of this Board 
of Trade will do their utmost to com- 
ply with, and work under, the re- 
quested program. It is further rec- 
ommended that G. A. Johnson be ap- 
pointed to membership on an advis- 
ory committee suggested by you to 
co-operate with the program, and 
that a representative of the milling 
interests here also be ~appointed by 
those interests. It is still our opin- 
ion, however, that those additional 
300 boxcars should be earmarked and 
allocated by the committee for load- 
ing army flour and wheat in this ter- 
ritory subject to no embargo.” 

When Mr. Keiser came to Kansas 
City he found grain men and mill- 
ers in no mood to submit to a blanket 
permit plan in the face of a car 
shortage that does not take care of 
the most urgent needs even now. 
Conditions were not similar to those 
in the Northwest, and after long dis- 
cussion, the following plan was ar- 
rived at by Mr. Keiser as his most 
liberal compromise, and which he 
would attempt to sell to the various 
agencies involved. It is this compro- 
mise to which the Kansas City Board 
of Trade refers in its wire. 

1.—Place an embargo against all 
shipments of grain and grain products 
originating in the territories of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Missouri, Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Sioux City, Iowa, same 
to apply to CFA, trunk line and New 
England territories, also including 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis. 

2.—Increase the allotment of cars 
diverted from the East to the ap- 
proximate extent of 300 cars per day 
to be delivered to the Missouri River 
and territory west. 

3.—Establish an over-all permit 
committee composed of representa- 
tives from ODT, AAR, ICC, presum- 
ably at Kansas City, whose function 
would be to issue permits and that 
each market in the southwest appoint 
a member to an advisory committee 
to meet weekly to review the results 
and progress of transportation un- 
der this system and to work with 
committee members from ODT, AAR 
and ICC. 

4.—ODT reserves the right to 
maintain and operate the shuttle car 
train service now in effect to the gulf 
and to augment that service if in the 
opinion of ODT this program . con- 
tinues to contribute to -solving the 





transportation problem of exporting 
wheat. 

It was further stated that it prob- 
ably could ‘be arranged that army 
purchases heretofore slated for ship- 
ment via eastern seaboard could be 
diverted to some extent to shipment 
via the gulf to help keep cars in this 
area. 

The trades see many possible reper- 
cussions from any permit plan that 
might be imposed. The tedious and 
cumbersome work of approving or 
disapproving shipments is not likely 
to speed up transportation and can 
result in serious injustices to many 
parts of the country which might not 
be properly served. Many grain in- 
dustries, such as feed manufacturers, 
could be hurt severely if the emphasis 
were placed completely upon army 
flour and wheat and upon civilian 
flour. Moreover, millers would have 
to. know somewhat in advance of 
scheduling their production just 
what shipments would be approved. 
It would be cumbersome procedure 
at best. 

Many in the industries are criticiz- 
ing the thinking that suggests a per- 
mit system on food products as this 
would leave uncontrolled all other 
transportation, much of it apparently 
unnecessary in view of the food sit- 
uation. 


Capt. Pfizenmayer 
Joins Chicago Q. M. 
Purchasing Office 


Chicago, Ill—To expedite the 
army’s large flour and wheat pur- 
chase program for overseas relief, 
the quartermaster’s headquarters 
here has effected some changes in 
personnel assignments and brought 
in Capt. Fred W. Pfizenmayer to 
assist Capt. H. J. Sosland and Capt. 
Charles B. Dreyer in the purchasing 
of wheat, flour, malt yeast and forage. 

Expansion of the army’s purchas- 
ing operations in recent months 
proved more than Capt. Sosland 
could handle alone and Capt. Dreyer 
was named to assist him a few weeks 
ago. With the addition of Capt. 
Pfizenmayer to the staff, Capt. Sos- 
land will devote much of his atten- 
tion to wheat buying, it is said. 

Capt. Pfizenmayer is here on tem- 
porary assignment from his perma- 
nent duties in the Jersey City quar- 
termaster depot, where he has been 
handling purchases of subsistence 
items for overseas resale. In civilian 
life he was a flour buyer for the 
Continental Baking Corp. in New 
York. 





Booby Trap for Mills in Current 
Government Rail Rate Controversy 


Chicago, Ill.—There is a catch for 
flour millers in the current railroad 
vs. government debate on govern- 
ment railroad rates, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation pointed out re- 
cently in warning millers to sell to 
government agencies only either (1) 
on an f.o.b. mill basis with no guar- 
anteed balances only if commercial 
bills of lading are used, rather than 
a government bill of lading. 

The federation has asked the flour 
buyers of both the army and the 
War Food Administration to amend 
their standard contract provisions to 
give the necessary protection to mill- 
ers and both have agreed to study 
the problem. In the meantime, the 
federation says, it is up to the miller 
to protect himself through appropri- 
ate written provisions in government 
contracts. 

No miller, the federation says, can 
afford to accept verbal assurances 
from contracting officers that he has 
nothing to be concerned about. 

Even though some railroads have 
not attempted to force higher rail 
rates on government business, mill- 
ers ought to follow the outlined pro- 
cedure, the federation warns, because 
when such a rule is established it 
applies on future shipments and 
might catch the miller in the midst 
of some unfilled orders on govern- 
ment contracts. 

For the past year or so the rail- 
roads have been getting in position 
to duel with the government on the 
matter of revocation of the privilege 
of applying commercial transit ton- 
nage on government bills of lading. 
Heretofore, millers and other indus- 
tries which operate under -processing- 
in-transit and/or storage-in-transit 
privileges have been allowed to ap- 
ply inbound commercial transit on 


outbound shipments to governmental 
agencies even when a government 
bill of lading was used on this move- 
ment. Lately, some carriers have es- 
tablished rules prohibiting such trans- 
it applications and are attempting 
to bill the government on the basis 
of the flat rate from the transit 
point with no refund of inbound 
charges either to the miller or to 
the government. Furthermore, the 
various conferences of railroads are 
currently considering the establish- 
ment of similar rules for application 
by all carriers throughout the coun- 
try. 

It appears certain that the gov- 
ernment: will vigorously resist this 
move on “tHe part of the carriers, 
but in the meantime millers should 
take the necessary action to avoid 
becoming involved in this contro- 
versy to the possible extent of being 
left alone by the government to fight 
it out with the carriers. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ABUNDANT RAINS MAINTAIN 
EXCELLENT WHEAT STATUS 


Kansas City, Mo —Heavy rains 
throughout the Southwest further 
have improved the winter wheat sit- 
uation, causing some damage, how 
ever, by filling the streams of south- 
ern Kansas and Oklahoma and flood- 
ing lowlands along many of the 
rivers. 

For the most part the wet weather 
serves to maintain the excellent ¢con- 
dition of southwestern wheat, im- 
provement of which is virtually im- 
possible. The condition of wheat in 
this area is the best in years at this 
season. 

One of the few disadvantages of 
the heavy rainfall is the delay of 
spring work in the fields. 
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IT'S AN OLD STORY 



















These experimental mills in one 
of the C/L mill laboratories have 


test-ground many thousands of 





wheat samples yearly 


But [t's Mighty Important! 


Test milling of the wheats, and expert laboratory control—from wheat field to bakery—are 


an old story in the production of COMMANDER-LARABEE “bakers flours.” 


Nothing is left to chance. This scientific control and milling “know how” are com- 
bined to furnish you flours of uniform, dependable baking characteristics that meet your 


particular baking needs. 


Ample supplies of selected wheats, controlled wheat blends and the great capacity of 
the Commander-Larabee family of mills are your assurance of better baking throughout the 


year with Commander-Larabee Flours. 


Fs TER ELE RAN REGENT RT AER RIE ARE LOLI SNL TD LETTE TILE, 
“Theres a COMMANDER-LARABEE Hlowr Lo 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING @ SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER 
@ WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS e FINE CAKE FLOURS ¢ BISCUIT AND 
CRACKER FLOURS © SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS © COOKIE FLOURS 











COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY. 


General Offices * Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


“enn einbicitlec OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorRK CITY 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 








| : DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


cit ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


. NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 














ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS. CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


a 














Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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J.D. Dean to Direct 
Activities of 
Midwest Group 


Kansas City, Mo. — J. D. Dean, 
farmer, organizer and business ad- 
visor, has been selected by the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Association 
as its executive-secretary, it was an- 
nounced last week by F.. W. Lipscomb, 
president of that group. 

Mr. Dean, long on experience in as- 
sociation affairs and close to agricul- 
tural problems, was chosen after 
careful consideration of agricultural 
men throughout the middle west who 
applied for the position. He is 46 
years old, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and for most of his 
life a resident of St. Louis. 

The association decided at its meet- 














J. D. Dean 


ing in Kansas City, Jan. 9-10, that its 
program could function properly only 
with an experienced, full-time execu- 
tive secretary who could devote his 
time to the study of agricultural con- 
ditions and the feed industry’s part 
in the constantly changing farm pro- 
gram of the central west. A com- 
mittee was appointed to select a sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Dean comes to the feed indus- 
try with no preliminary conclusions 
about the formula feed business. He 
started in business as salesman for 
the Grunder-Martin Manufacturing 
Co., later becoming manager: of its 
southwestern division. He left this 
position to become a consultant in 
sales promotion, public relations, per- 
sonnel and production. During that 
period he organized and served as 
executive vice president of a national 
association of hospital, hotel and 
institutional equipment manufactur- 
ers. 

Also during this period Mr. Dean 
organized the University City Op- 
timist Club and served as president 
for two terms. He started the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in St. 
Louis County. 

Mr. Dean now operates a 320-acre 
stock farm in Stoddard County, Mo., 
and has worked closely with extension 
agents and the AAA in the last sev- 
eral years. He is fully aware of the 
conditions that exist in agriculture 
and in its relationships with the vari- 
ous agencies of government. 

A personable, energetic man with 
a keen interest in farming, Mr. Dean 
Proposes to learn the problem of the 
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industry, become acquainted with gov- 
ernmental and university officials in 
the many states represented in the 
Midwest association, and then deter- 
mine a plan of action that will make 
the formula feed industry more val- 
uable to agriculture in that area. 

The new secretary will move to 
Kansas City from St. Louis this week, 
and probably will have his offices 
in the New York Life building. In 
addition to Mr. Lipscomb, officers of 
the association are B. D. Eddie, Okla- 
homa City, vice president, and Gil- 
bert L. May, Kansas City, secretary- 
treasurer. Two members of the feed 
industry from each of five states are 
on the executive committee, with 
one advisory member, Mark Thorn- 
burg, from Iowa. Feed manufactur- 
ers from Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Oklahoma con- 
stitute the most of the membership 
of the association. 
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Canadian Wheat Left 
July 31 to Apply on 
1946 Delivery Quotas 


Winnipeg, Man. — Wheat held on 
storage tickets July 31, 1945, must be 
sold as of that date or it will become 
part of the 1945-46 delivery quota of 
14 bus per authorized acre if and 
when it is sold between July 31, 1945, 
and Aug. 1, 1946, according to Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board instructions to 
producers and the trade. Producers 
who have more wheat held on storage 
tickets than will be covered by their 
1945-46 delivery quota must either 
sell the grain before Aug. 1, 1945, or 
hold the excess through the crop 
year 1945-46, paying their own car- 
rying charges. 

When a wheat storage ticket is 
presented for payment by a producer 
during 1945-46, the wheat represented 
on it must be entered by the agent 
on the 1945-46 delivery permit book 
and become part of the 14-bu quota. 
A participation certificate for the 
1945-46 crop account will be issued. 

A regulation to the above effect 
will be passed by the board prior to 
Aug. 1, 1945. Advance notice of the 
procedure to be followed is given be- 
cause of inquiries from the producers 
and elevator companies. 

With regard to consigned or plat- 
form wheat unloaded at the lake- 
head, the present arrangement re- 
quiring delivery to the board with- 
in five days of unloading will be con- 
tinued. Consigned or platform cars 
enroute as of July 31, 1945, which are 
settled for on arrival will be treated 
as deliveries on the 1944-45 crop ac- 
count and the 1944-45 producers’ cer- 
tificates issued therefor. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
SETS NEW MEETING DATES 


Boston, Mass.—The board of gov- 
ernors of the New England Bakers 
Association, at its bimonthly meet- 
ing held March 26 in Boston, voted 
to postpone the organization’s annual 
meeting tentatively scheduled for 
May 20-22 at the New Ocean House 
in Swampscott, Mass. New tenta- 
tive dates, Oct. 7-9, have been se- 
lected and at the same location. 
Postponement was decided on in view 
of the present ODT restrictions lim- 
iting attendance to 50 delegates out- 
side a radius of 30 miles from the 
convention city. Since the by-laws 
of the association require the hold- 
ing of an annual meeting, the post- 
ponement was favored rather than 





an outright cancellation. In moving 
the dates ahead the board realizes 
that subsequent events must deter- 
mine whether or not the meeting can 
be held even at the later time. 
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BAKERY BIDS REJECTED 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Royal Baking Co., 
Brushton, Pittsburgh, was offered at 
auction sale by the receivers, E. H. 
Meyer, Meyer Flour Co., and George 
F. Stoecklein, baker. All bids were 
rejected because they were not satis- 
factory. 
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Heavy Corn Movement 
Accomplished at 
Expense of Wheat 


Washington, D. C.—Figures com- 
piled at the War Food Administra- 
tion reveal that, despite the heavy 
traffic load, railroads have been able 
to deliver 209,000,000 bus of corn to 
major terminals. This represents the 
largest movement of corn to these 
markets in the first half of a crop 
year since 1925. It is estimated that 
during the last half of the crop year 
a similar quantity of corn will be 
moved to these terminals. 

Although WEA officials admit this 
heavy movement—120,000,000 bus of 
which has moved since Jan. 1—re- 
flects excellent rail co-operation, it 
is stated that it appears to have been 
accomplished at the expense of wheat 
movement, which is down to 50,000,- 
000 bus to these same markets from 
150,000,000 bus last year. 
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BOARD LIKELY TO REDUCE 
PRICE OF GARNET WHEAT 


Winnipeg, Man.—Reminding the 
producers and the trade that while 
the initial price of No. 1 northern 
wheat, basis in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver, has been 
definitely announced as $1.25 bu for 
the crop year 1945-46, the Canadian 
Wheat Board advises the initial 
price of the other grades will be 
fixed later by the board and ap- 
proved by the order-in-council. The 
only significant change in price that 
can be anticipated at this time, the 
board states, is in Garnet grades. 
With the decline in the United 
States demand for feeding wheat, 
Garnet grades have been moving very 
slowly, and it seems evident that a 
3@5c bu reduction in the initial 
prices of the Garnet grades will have 
to be made in 1945-46. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PLAN MINNESOTA MEETINGS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minnesota 
Allied Trades, successor to the Twin 
City Allied Club, will co-operate with 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
in holding zone meetings throughout 
the state in lieu of the state conven- 
tion, abandoned for this year. The 
first of these meetings will be held in 
either Minneapolis or St. Paul in May, 
and will be followed by meetings at 
Rochester, Mankato, St. Cloud and 
Duluth. 
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N. W. OHIO BAKERS TO MEET 


Toledo, Ohio. — The Northwestern 
Ohio Master Bakers Association will 
honor retail bakers of that area at 
a dinner meeting April 16 at the 
Secor Hotel. Speakers will include 
John Garrow of Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, and Frank Jungewaelter 
and Thomas Flood of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. The na- 
tional retail bakers’ day program will 
be discussed. 
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Former Feed Man 
Named Wallace’s 
Chief Assistant 


Washington, D. C.—Alfred Schin- 
dler, a former sales executive with 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, on April 11 
was nominated by President Roose- 
velt to be Secretary Wallace’s right 
hand man at the Department of Com- 
merce. He will have the title of un- 
dersecretary. 

Mr. Schindler was with the Purina 
company for about 24 years. In 1938 
he was appointed sales manager for 
the central states division and served 
in that capacity until 1941, when he 
resigned to go to Washington as ad- 
ministrative assistant to Jesse Jones, 
then Secretary of Commerce, where 
he remained throughout 1942 and 





Alfred Schindler 


1943. He returned to St. Louis to 
serve as executive director of the 
committee for economic development 
of Greater St. Louis and, for the past 
year, he has headed his own company 
in the manufacturing, sales and ad- 
vertising fields. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. BUYS 
V-O MILLING CO. AT L. A. 


The Quaker Oats Co. has purchased 
the flour and feed mill of the V-O 
Milling Co., comprising a 1,000-bbl 
flour mill with an elevator storage 
capacity of 750,000 bus and a daily 
production of 300 tons of feed. 

This mill was built in 1933 and is 
a modern flour and feed mill com- 
plete with warehouses. It is located 
on the east side of Los Angeles on a 
two-acre tract and is served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. The pur- 
chase price was not announced. 
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WANT. PACKAGE SERVICE 


Duluth, Minn. — Gov. Edward. J. 
Thye of Minnesota has been asked 
to consider the re-establishment of 
package freight service on the Great 
Lakes. Directors of the Duluth 
Chamber of Commerce are offering 
strong support of the service and arc 
stressing the importance of the de- 
velopment of such facilities at the 
earliest possible time. Package freight 
service has been suspended since the 
beginning of the war. 
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With the Distributor 
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Successful Dealer 
Selection 
fe) 


Since it is a basic product, whole- 
sale grocers and jobbers usually con- 
sider every retail grocer in the terri- 
tories they serve as natural outlets 
for flour sales. This is_ entirely 
logical, and probably every retail 
grocer in the country handles at least 
some flour. However, with this prod- 
uct, the same as with all other foods, 
some retailers are obviously better 
merchandisers than others, and 


greater sales efforts should be di- 
rected toward them. 

For example, the mortality among 
retail grocers is unfortunately high. 
Consequently, wholesale flour distrib- 
utors will find it profitable to con- 
centrate their sales work among those 
stores which give evidence of being 
reasonably well established, for there 
is little point in starting an outlet 
that will go out of existence within 
a few months. 

A good yardstick of this factor is 
the length of time a store has been 
in business, or, if it is a new one, the 
past record of its owner in another 


Wayne G. 








Martin, Jr. 





similar store. This is particularly true 
if credit is extended. Dealers who 
take advantage of discounts are usu- 
ally the strongest ones in their com- 
munities. ; 

Other factors, of course, enter into 
the selection of successful retailers. 
For instance, good locations usually 
mean a greater volume of business. 
Since flour is somewhat bulky, gro- 
cers who have ample parking facil- 
ities around their stores for automo- 
bile trade have an advantage over 
those who do not. 

Then again, flour requires consid- 
erable space if it is to be displayed 








JED CHECKUM looked at the figures that 
told him how much flour United States might 
have to turn out this year and said he fig- 
ured it was going to be done, all right, but 
before we get through we ought to look up 
and thank the ONE who sends the rain. To 
Jed’s way of thinking, the real chairman of 
our WPB is up there handling the weather 
just about right. 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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properly, and a dealer with a fairly 
large store will probably do better in 
this respect than the delicatessen 
operator. Furthermore, if a retail 
grocer can be induced to concentrate 
his efforts on a comparatively few 
brands of flour, rather than on many, 
each will receive a much better dis- 
play. 

The foregoing, plus many other fac- 
tors, including the general sales abil- 
ity of individual retail grocers, large- 
ly determines the amount of sales ef- 
fort wholesale flour’ distributors 
should exert on them. Certainly this 
work should be concentrated where 
it will do the most good. That is 
where the most flour can be sold. 


Time to Start 
re) 


For the most part, selling has not 
been among the most urgent prob- 
lems of the last several years. Short- 
ages of many products, price ceilings, 
rationing and transportation difficul- 
ties have sharply curtailed salesman- 
ship as it was previously known. 
Flour has probably been affected .as 
little in this respect as any other 
food, but for the most part, it has 
enjoyed an improved and steadier de- 
mand than was the case before the 
war. 

However, this condition is by no 
means permanent. With the end of 
the war will come much stronger com- 
petition from many other foods, 
keener competition with the industry 
itself, and a resulting need for much 
improved salesmanship on the part 
of flour distributors. 

The present is the time to plan for 
this. Flour distributors should check 
their sales methods closely to see if 
they are as progressive as they should 
be. Old habits that will be of little 
value in the postwar period should 
be discarded at once. To wait until 
conditions actually change to plan 
for them will be too late. Sales prac- 
tices change with conditions, and the 
distributor who is not a jump ahead 
of them will find himself in an un- 
enviable competitive position. 


A Sound Approach 
° 


Flour distributors and wholesale 
grocers are naturally concerned with 
the condition of their businesses after 
the war. Many, so far as is now pos- 
sible, are making plans for the con- 
duct of their firms in that period. 
Better trained salesmen and im- 
proved sales methods, more efficient 
warehouse operations, and closer co- 
operation with retail outlets are 
among the plans being made for the 
postwar era. 

This, of course, is as it should be. 
Distribution will have to be conducted 
efficiently and economically if it is 
to survive in its present form. How- 
ever, in making any plans for the 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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~ Here is a flour blend tailor-made to fit to- Blend can be used with any standard bakers’ 
oe day’s shop conditions. King Midas Ready formula. The result is a compact loaf with 
un- Rye gives you a constantly uniform blend of good volume, even texture and’ a real rye 


flavor that brings repeat sales. Hundreds of 
bakers have already tried and enthusiastically 
endorsed King Midas Ready Rye. 


finest high protein clears . . . and top quality 
rye at a time when high protein flour and 
clears are at a premium. Ready Rye is con- 


le ? pie ’ 
> | venient, ready-to-use—eliminates the neces- Let us arrange for delivery of a trial lot; 
“<j sity of carrying stocks of both rye and clear prove to yourself in your own shop the many 
> 2 and it avoids mistakes in mixing made by advantages of using King Midas Ready Rye 


inexperienced help. King Midas Ready Rye Blend. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Country Storekeeper 


By the ARKANSAS FLOUR SALESMAN 












EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the 
first of a series of articles on flour 
merchandising in Arkansas, where the 
family trade flourishes, little touched 
by many of the changes in modes of 
merchandising that have come about 
elsewhere, and where sound old 
methods are preserved to modern 
usage. The writer is a four sales- 
man familiar with this area and with 
this type of merchandising. 


¥ ¥ 


ECEMBER, 1943, six months had 

passed since I started selling 
flour in Arkansas. December, 1943, 
and I read of the passing of one of 
my accounts. Fine old gentleman, 
just a country storekeeper. The full 
import of his passing didn’t really 
sink in until the spring of 1944. At 
that time I was in a store up in the 
Boston mountains, and in the course 
of the conversation this old storekeep- 
er’s name was mentioned. From the 
facts gathered in that store, I real- 
ized that quite a number of the ac- 
counts I was calling on were really 
the last of a passing generation, nev- 
er to come back again into its own. 
The old fashioned “country store- 
keeper” was passing out of the pic- 
ture and the crossroad and roadside 
store was taking his place. 

Before the turn of the century, 
every thriving community or group 
of hill and valley farmers depended 
solely upon this local country store- 
keeper. Through him they obtained 
everything they needed, whether it 
was food, clothes, harness, coal oil, 
hardware, medicine—and snuff (dip- 
pen). Also all news passed through 
his hands, and in about all cases 
this merchant functioned as the local 
postmaster. He was (and still is) 
a man respected by all, his judgment 
sound, and his business dealings fair 
and honest. 

When the drummers called on him 
once or twice a year it was an oc- 
casion to bring everyone into the 
store. What the storekeeper lacked 
in “book larnin’’”’ he more than made 
up in his business dealings. He wrote 
very slowly and poorly; his figur’en 
was complicated, but he always got 
the right answer. He carried some 
of his charge accounts “in his head,” 
or just wrote them up on the wall. 
His trust in his fellow man was far 
more than we have now. When it 


came to buying merchandise he real- 
ly had to know what to buy and when. 
I’ve heard a few stories of how some 
“slick” salesman tried to pull a fast 
one just because the buyer didn’t ap- 
pear to be a smart merchant; but the 
salesman would be the one that got 
fooled. This history of this type of 
business man is fine reading, but 
much better to hear first hand from 
some old time country storekeeper. 

In 1879 a family by the name of 
Cheek crossed over from the State 
of Mississippi by ferry and settled in 
Conway County, Ark. The group was 
composed of the father, mother and 
five children. Their family possessions 
were few, piled in a wagon and drawn 
by a team of oxen. And the total 
cash in hand was $35! 

About 1911 one of the boys in this 
family, Lee Cheek, opened his first 
general store in Hattiesville, Ark. 
“Mr. Lee,” as he is known there- 
abouts, was under 21 years of age 
and had less than $500 cash money; 
and with this small capital he had to 
outfit a general store. And when you 
say “general” you mean everything 
that a farmer, his wife, children and 
even grandma would come in and ask 
for. 

Not far from Hattiesville was a 
larger community known as Atkins. 
Inasmuch as this town was on the 
railroad, “Mr. Lee” moved his store 
to Atkins in December, 1919. The 
store was also a general store, and 
Mr. Lee was still the country store- 
keeper. About 1924 George Cheek, 
brother of “Mr. Lee,” entered into 
a partnership and they opened up a 
larger store. The amount of cash 
to stock this store was only $2,850— 
a large sum for the Cheek Bros., or 
anybody else, in those days. 

In three years the Cheek brothers 
were doing a retail business amount- 
ing to $150,000 a year, and they were 
selling, and had in stock, anything 
you wanted. Other merchants would 
buy from the Cheeks and this brought 
about the change from retail to a 
wholesale grocery business. They 
closed the retail store in 1930 and 
opened up the Cheek Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., with an inventory of $15,- 
000. The company today carries an 
inventory of $125,000 and does an an- 
nual volume of business amounting 
to $1,250,000 to $1,500,000. This busi- 





“Mr. George” and “Mr. Lee” Cheek 


ness is located in a section of Arkan- 
sas that isn’t too heavily populated. 
Competition is tough in the area— 
there are 16 wholesale grocers in the 
section serviced by the Cheeks. That 
takes work, and lessons “Mr. Lee” 
learned as a country storekeeper are 
now paying dividends. They have a 
sales force of four men, and deliv- 
eries made by 11 trucks. Products 
of the milling industry make up a 
large portion of this business. Dur- 
ing the year 1944 they sold 30,000 
cewts flour; 600 tons cornmeal, 5,000 
tons millfeed and about 1,500 tons of 
commercial feeds. 

“Mr. Lee” and “Mr. George” are 
known all over the state. Their friends 
and business associates are legion. 
Last November John Robert Cheek 
lost his life serving with our armed 
forces in France. Cards, wires, let- 
ters and phone calls poured into this 
small community. John Robert was 
“Mr. George’s” son, and until he en- 
tered the army he was sales manager 
for this large grocery house. His 
passing was a shock to all that knew 
him. 

There are times when I feel the 
need of information as to flour and 
feed business, I need a little bolster- 
ing up, so I go over and call on “Mr. 
Lee.” When I walk in he looks up 
and gives me a wonderful smile and 
a hearty welcome. I can tell when 
he wants to talk about things in gen- 
eral, ’cause he will pull open his desk 
drawer, cut off a piece of “chew’en” 
tobacco and then I know we are all 
set for an hour or so of just good 
talking. (You didn’t know that did 
you, “Mr. Lee’”’?) The ideas he passes 
on are sound. His observation of 
business in the past, and the future, 
are well worth listening to. And back 
of all the advice he gives are the 
sound facts gleaned over the years 
as a country storekeeper in this fab- 
ulous State of Arkansas. 
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MANHATTAN MILLING CO. 
SOLD BY PAGE INTERESTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Manhattan 
(Kansas) Milling Co. has been sold 
by David G. Page and Miss Euphemia 
B. Page of Topeka, Kansas, to Dr. 
N. D. Harwood. The property has 
been operated for the last several 
years as a jobbing station for the 
Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, and 
as a grain buying unit for that com- 
pany. 

The Page mill at Topeka was sold 
recently by the Page family to the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and sale 
of the Manhattan property marks 
the complete retirement of the Page 
interests from the grain and milling 
field. The flour milling machinery 
was taken from the Manhattan prop- 
erty 16 years ago and added to the 
Page mill in Topeka. 

Thomas Page bought the Manhat- 
tan property in 1900. In recent years 
its mill has been used as a formula 
feed plant, under the supervision of 
Jay Ling, who will continue as man- 
ager under the new ownership. 

WFA FOOD SALES 

Washington, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration sales of government- 
owned food during February totaled 
$1,386,677, compared with purchases 
of $123,360,298 during the same 
month last year, according to a re- 
port by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Representing a decrease of $2,- 
200,693 from January sales, the Feb- 
ruary total brings all food sales 
since May 1, 1944, to $31,619,229. To- 
tal purchases in the same period were 
$1,177,381,612. Approximately $376,- 
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EVIDENCE OF FREEDOM — An 
American mother and her son are 
shown here examining the first loaves 
of bread they had seen in three years. 
They were among 1,300 prisoners, 500 
of them civilians, liberated on Feb. 5, 
1945, from Bilibid, Japanese intern- 
ment camp in Manila. The two-year- 
old boy was born in Baguio concen- 
tration camp in northern Luzon and 
he and his mother were transferred 
to Bilibid after the U. S. army landed 
on the Lingayen Gulf Coast of the 
island on Jan. 9. 





204, or 27.0% of the February total 
came from sales of grain and cereal 
products, headed by $186,016 from 
dry beans and $173,943 from gar- 
banzos (chick peas). Rice and bagged 
wheat, bringing $480 and $15,765 re- 
spectively, also were sold. Cumula- 
tive sales of grain and cereal prod- 
ucts since May, 1944, total $3,866,- 
531. 
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BREAKFAST BOOST 


If the New York housewife does 
not know the importance of cereals 
and bread in the day’s_ breakfast 
menu, it is not the fault of R. H. 
Macy & Co., the world’s largest de- 
partment store. The need for cereals, 
their nutritional value and the im- 
portance of a good breakfast were 
stressed in displays from the 34th 
street window into the Home Center 
where daily talks and demonstrations 
during the first week of April centered 
on this subject. Demonstrations of 
quick hot breads and _ methods 
of preparing a complete, nutritional 
breakfast in 15 minutes, made the 
housewife definitely bread and cereal 
conscious. Leaflets from the Cereal 
Institute, plus recipes, gave her the 
data needed at home. Although it 
was not stated, the show was spon- 
sored by Post cereal products. How- 
ever, it provided an awakening to nu- 
tritional needs that helped the entire 
industry. 
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T. F. BURKE NEW MANAGER 
NABISCO BREAD DIVISION 


T. F. Burke, Pittsburgh district 
sales manager, has been promoted 
to manager of the bread division of 
the National Biscuit Co., with head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. Burke 
has been district sales manager for 
the past four years. Employees in 
the tri-state area recently held a 
farewell dinner party in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. 
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IT PAYS 
TO LINE UP 
WITH CHASE 
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When you entrust your packaging problems 
to Chase, you are not just “buying bags”— 
you are asking that your package be tailored 
to your product. 


Through 98 years of experience Chase has 
learned which materials, which styles of bags 
are best for thousands of different commodi- 
ties—that knowledge plus the ability to pro- 
duce economically any kind of commercial bag 
is getting your problem down to cases—why 
it pays to line up with Chase. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE.309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY sur tae ro CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 





DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. PORTLAND, ORE. WICHITA, KAN. 
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“Ye Can Sell Any Place That Has a Chimney" 


P ROBABLY no family name in the 


flour jobbing business is better 
known in the state of Ohio than 
. that of Lederer. For over 70 years now 
the Lederer family has been serving cus- 
tomers in the northeastern part of the 
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state, gradually growing and expanding 
until the present organization, the Ar- 
thur Lederer Milling Co., represents a 
sizeable enterprise with headquarters at 
2689 East 40th St. in Cleveland and a 
substantial branch at Akron. Years of 


honest effort and sound management lie 
behind it. 

The seed from which the present busi- 
ness grew was a retail flour, feed, and 
grain store which Arthur’s grandfather, 
Charles Lederer, opened at 345 Wood- 
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By Wilson B. Fiske 


land Ave. in 1873. Charles was former- 
ly a meat dealer, but he saw the possi- 
bilities in the new field, and he forth- 
with took his son, Sigmund, into partner- 
ship. The name over the door was 





Charles Lederer & Son. 

Those were the days of dirt roads, of 
cobblestone pavements, of hitching posts, 
and debts paid in silver or gold. The 
Cleveland city directory in those days 
was far smaller than the city telephone 
book is today. 

Long hours and hard work brought 
their and_ the 
moved successively to larger and better 
Finally, in the early 
part of the gay nineties, Charles Lederer 


reward business was 


adapted quarters. 


died and his son, Sigmund, carried on 
under the name of Charles Lederer’s 
Son. Although Arthur was only 10 years 
old when his grandfather passed on, he 
well remembers the tall, dignified man 
who was well over six feet in height. 

Sigmund, Arthur’s father, was likewise 
a big man and a striking figure in the 
trade. A large oil painting, which hangs 
on the wall of the office today, shows 
that he was undoubtedly handsome. Un- 
der him the business continued to 
thrive, but it was not many years before 
he felt the need of his son’s help. Rheu- 
matism made that need the more acute. 
In the meantime, Arthur had entered his 
second year of high school and, like oth- 
er boys of that day, was itching to get 
out into the business world. Many of 
them had left in their grammar school 
days. 

Although the elder Lederer recognized 
the value of his son’s continuing in 
school, he finally consented to the boy’s 
proposal that he take a course at Spen- 
cerian College and become the firm’s 
bookkeeper. This he did. The name of 
the firm, then located at 35-37 Howe 
Ave., was shortly changed to the Leder- 
er Flour & Grain Co. 

During his first year of office work, 
Arthur had a chance to size up the trade, 
and he foresaw greater opportunities in 
Up to that 
time, feed and grain sales had repre- 
sented a big part of their turnover. ‘The 


the flour jobbing business. 


next year he went out selling in the 
firm’s northeastern Ohio territory, trav- 
eling, of course, by horse and buggy. 
Memories of those days come back to 
him now, and he chuckles at the con- 
trasts which they furnish. “Then,” he 
says, “we worked steadily from 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and later if necessary. In 
the winter we drove our horse and bug- 
gy down the street car tracks, where 
there were any, to keep from bogging 
down in the deep snow. At noon we 
would hook the feed bag on the horse. 
“Actually, we don’t know what v ork 
is today. In those days we made as 
many as 30 stops a day with horse and 
buggy, whereas now we may make only 
15 to 18 with an automobile. Custom- 
ers didn’t have checking accounts 40 
years ago. They counted out their pay- 
ments in gold and silver, and we toted it 
I well recall com- 
ing in at night, checking out the funds, 


around in a satchel. 
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and sorting out the orders which were 
to be delivered the next day. 

“At that time an average driver would 
get $10 a week, and a foreman would 
get $11 a week. Men worked hard to be 
foremen even though there was only the 
difference of a dollar a week in their 
pay. It loomed big in those times. To- 
day we don’t think much of a dollar. 
And doing business today is considerably 
easier than it was 40 years ago.” 

A few years after Arthur joined his 
father, his brother, Herbert, became a 
partner in the enterprise. Gradually 
Sigmund and his two sons expanded the 
flour jobbing business and discontinued 
the feed end of the business. And, with 
this change, the name of the firm was 
changed to the Lederer Milling Co. to 
better indicate the nature of the busi- 
ness. 

Suecessful years passed with continued 
expansion. A large brewery on River- 
bed Ave. was up for sale and the three 
partners looked it over as a prospective 
site for a large flour mill. The brewery 
building was on the Erie Railroad and 
about 100 feet from the Cuyahoga Riv- 
er. That 100 feet presented a barrier 
to incoming grain shipments, but it was 
felt that such a barrier could be elim- 
inated by building a marine leg which 
would put the property on the river 
front. 

The old brewery building with its ex- 
tensive floor space was taken over, but 
the plans for building a marine leg were 
never carried out, and machinery for 
grinding grain into flour was never in- 
stalled. Instead, the organization con- 
tinued in the flour jobbing business. 

The large building not only permitted 
expansion, but there was considerable 
space beyond their flour jobbing needs. 
This gave them the idea of entering the 
warehouse field, too, and the move was 
made. The warehousing business became 
Herbert’s chief interest. 

Before many years had passed, Her- 
bert divorced himself from the flour job- 
bing business and concentrated in the 
warehousing field—a field in which he 
has since been highly successful. Arthur, 
on the other hand, continued in the flour 
business and, when his father retired, be- 
came the sole owner of the enterprise. 

As a better site became available, the 
Lederer Milling Co. was moved to a new 
location, and the expanding range of 
business made it desirable to open a 
branch in Akron, Ohio. About this time 





Arthur Lederer 





Arthur Lederer took Tom Hart in as a 
partner in Akron, the latter to run the 
Akron branch. Such’ a setup continued 
until Hart’s death a few years ago. 

The Lederer organization became about 
the largest flour jobber in Ohio, and oth- 
er service lines were added. Arthur re- 
calls that the firm took on shortening 
about 20 years ago, and about 10 years 
ago it took on sugar. Other things were 
added until today the firm maintains a 
complete line for bakers, with the sugar 
volume equalling that of flour. Several 
years ago Lederer took on the Town 
Crier line of family flour and got into 
the grocery field. Today the firm’s slo- 
gan is, “WE CAN SELL ANY PLACE 
THAT HAS A CHIMNEY.” 

A high point in Arthur’s memory is 
the day he started building the present 
modern plant at 2689 East 40th St. He 
was located on East 38th St. and King 
Ave. at the time, and he had contracted 
to have a large building erected on the 
East 40th St. site which he had purchased. 
It was a couple years after the big bubble 
burst of 1929, and the day before con- 
struction was to start Lederer’s bank 
closed its doors. Next morning the con- 
tractor called him up and asked if he 
still wanted to start the building. Leder- 
er assured him that he intended to go 
through with the contract. Fortunately, 
his money was in a safe deposit box. 

Today the organization, now known 
as the Arthur Lederer Milling Co., oc- 
cupies modern brick buildings offering 
100,000 square feet of floor space. The 
location is in the terminal area, within 
a block of the big Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal where the greatest span of rail- 
road switches in the city fans out. Three 
sidings enter the Lederer property, per- 
mitting 15 cars at once. Since the erec- 
tion of the original structure, two new 
building units and a second floor have 
been added. Seven Lederer salesmen 
now cover the firm’s northeastern Ohio 
market, and seven delivery trucks make 
up the Lederer fieet. Bakers, restaurants, 
and grocers form the main clientele. 

Looking back, Arthur Lederer recalls 
his father’s fondness for horses, and the 
days when there were no motor trucks. 
He remembers that they supplied feed 
and grain to every circus that hit Cleve- 
land, including many tons of hay and 
straw. And he well recollects the era 
when they got their flour by the car- 
load in barrels. This applied to rye as 
well as white. 

Arthur remembers the days when pay- 
ments were made almost entirely with 
money. He taught a good many bakers 
how to write their first checks. Flour 
jobbers, he says, had an unusually lib- 
eral credit attitude, and many a man 
who could not get $25 worth of credit 
at a department store would be granted 
$500 worth of credit by a flour jobber. 
The flour business, he maintains, is a 
fascinating one, but he thinks that many 
other fields are more lucrative with the 
same amount of effort. He is not sorry 
about his own choice. Undoubtedly his 
first spark of love for the business came 
to him as he sat on the sunny loading 
platform of his grandfather’s feed store. 
He’s been close to it ever since. 

He was president of the Cleveland 
Flour Club for several years, and has 
always had the interest of the trade at 
heart. He is a member of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mid-Day 
Club, has numerous civic interests, and 
does his golfing at the Oakwood Coun- 
try Club. He also takes to fishing. 
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Back to Childhood 


ERRIT WEEDA, well-known 

seed dispenser in Lynden, Wash., 
has recently noted a tremendous 
spring demand for corn for early 
planting in victory gardens. The buy- 
ers have told him that they are not 
much interested in roasting ears, but 
they are very anxious to raise their 
own smoking material. Disgusted 
with the limited offerings of inferior 
cigarettes, they are sure they prefer 
home-grown corn silk. 


Every man should have a victory 
garden, even if he has to help his 


wife dig it. 


The Enrichment Miracle 


OR the first time in history peo- 

ple of the United States obtained 
white bread under wartime condi- 
tions. Contrast the flavorsome, 
creamy white loaf of 1944 with the 
gray, coarse loaf of 1917 and you'll 
see—and taste—a world of differ- 
ence. However, more than meets the 
eye lies in the 1944 loaf. Put into 
it, in the baking process, are sub- 
stantial amounts of vitamins and 
minerals, which nutrients help to 
form a product that is vital to the 
health of the nation. 

Calculations made by the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, showed clearly that the 
amounts of thiamine, riboflavin and 
niacin in the nation’s food supply are 
not equal to the required amounts 
when ordinary flour and ordinary 
bread are considered. But if all flour, 
bread and other bakery products 
made therefrom are enriched, the 
American diet is made adequate with 
respect to these factors. 

Thus, enrichment of flour and 
bread helps assure the adequacy of 
the diet of all consumers, especially 
persons in lower income groups. Too, 
it represents a practical solution to 
nutritional problems arising from 
public demand for white flour and 
bread rather than whole wheat flour 
and bread. Consequently, both the 
milling and baking industries have 
earned the approbation of leaders in 
nutrition, medicine and public health. 

The enrichment of bread is not the 
idea of a single firm or individual 
but is the result of collaborative ef- 
fort of the baking industry, govern- 
ment and nutrition experts, all work- 
ing for the welfare of the people as 
a whole.—Sales Talk. 
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What Next? 


REE Fruits, Ltd., British Colum- 

bia, is experimenting with a new 
wrinkle in food storage. Cull apples 
—200 tons of them—have been placed 
in a fish net and submerged in Lake 
Okanagan.—First we store food in 
caves, then under water. What’s 
next, bins hung from sky hooks?— 
Food Industries. 


In the Soviet polar settlements 
around Yan River, Verkhoyansk, the 
average temperature is 16 below zero. 
Yet the Russians have successfully 
grown vegetables there. But then 
the Russians are masters at making 
things hot in cold climates.—Food In- 
dustries. 


A Big Job 


ERVING 130,000 lunches a day 

is a big job, especially when they 
have to please boys and girls from 
kindergarten to high school age from 
all kinds of homes. That is what 
the Chicago Board of Education does 
each school day. 

School lunch menus are prepared 
a month in advance with something 
different each day. A committee 
headed by dietitian Mary T. Kava- 
naugh is charged with menu plan- 
ning. The committee includes the 
four area supervisors as permanent 
members, and four lunchroom man- 
agers as rotating members. In this 
way the committee has a chance to 
pick up ideas from every school. It 
knows what students like and eat 
most readily. 

Every effort is made to give chil- 
dren the things they like while at 
the same time helping to develop 
good food habits. Since all bread 
and flour is enriched, no effort is 











made to force children to use whole 
wheat bread. They don’t eat it when 
it is offered free choice. They like 
French bread better than other forms 
of bread so it is offered in generous 
quantities. Each school has its own 
baker who prepares great quantities 
of fine pastries and pans and pans 
of hot biscuits. 

Large amounts of bread and flour 
are used. On an average day 3,508 
Ibs of bread was consumed, divided 
as follows: high schools 2,143, ele- 
mentary schools 1,365. On the same 
day 2,778 lbs of flour was used for 
biscuits and pastries as follows: high 
schools 2,207, elementary schools 571. 
—Food Facts. 


OPA has taken rhubarb out of the 
fruit classification and put it on the 
vegetable list. Well, if the New 
Deal agencies don’t get their mistakes 
corrected it won’t be because they 
don’t have enough time.—Food In- 
dustries. 


The Oldest Grain 


OW long is wheat capable of liv- 

ing when carefully preserved? 
Stories of wheat taken from the 
tombs of Egypt and planted and pro- 
ducing wonderfully productive plants 
are occasionally told, but are as false 
as similar stories about corn, for it 
is well-known that corn (maize) was 
unknown to the Old World before 
Columbus’ discovery. 

The vital force exists in the embryo 
of the wheat grain, commonly called 
the “germ.” The germ may be care- 
fully dissected from the rest of the 


wheat grain and will commence 
growth under favorable’ circum- 
stances. The existence of life in the 


germ can only be shown by its abil- 
ity to sprout in a germination test 
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with water, though numerous at- 
tempts have been made without suc- 
cess by other methods to discover 
the presence of the vital force. 

The living grain even in the dry 
condition continuously breathes or 
respires, giving off carbon-dioxide 
gas in extremely minute amounts 
until finally its life is completely 
gone. No change in its appearance 
can be observed. Dead grain is ab- 
solutely identical in every observable 
characteristic with living grain. 

It would be interesting to learn 
the longest authentic record of wheat 
and the conditions under which it was 
preserved. Dry wheat kept at very 
low temperature would doubtless re- 
main viable for a longer time than 
wheat preserved in the farmer’s bin 
or the elevator. In sample wheats 
preserved in bottles, the Howard Lab- 
oratory found no wheats older than 
12 years showing any germination 
whatever. 

It is probable that 15, or at the 
most 20, years is the greatest age for 
which wheat can be maintained alive. 
It is possible, however, that with ex- 
tremely low temperatures, such as 
those of liquid air, wheats might be 
kept alive even for a century or more. 
—South African Baker & Miller. 


Cassia or Chinese cinnamon bark, 
according to most authorities, was in 
all probability the first spice used 


for human consumption. Records 
prove its use prior to 2700 B.C. 


For a Young 
Mother 


When you are baking cup-cakes, 
Give the first warm one 

Scooped from the shiny patty-pans 
To your little son. 

Watch his blue eyes sparkle 

As a finger strays in 

The hole it’s excavated 

For a nut, or raisin. 

Watch too, the rapt absorption 

Of a face aglow 

With the miracle you have wrought 
From a bowl of dough. 

Listen to young laughter; 

Each dear inflection of 

A voice, whose lilting treble 

Is eloquent with love. 

Transcribe the hour, young mother, 
So that you can play 

The record over and over again 
Some lonelier baking day. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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DEATH OF A CRUSADER 


HETHER a crusade conquers its Holy Land 

or not, it changes the world through which 
it moves. Franklin Roosevelt was a crusader, and 
he led his people—many of them bitterly protest- 
ing, many more almost fanatically approving— 
over social, economic and political highways 
strange and hazardous, but always adventurous 
and exciting. It is doubtful if he knew or imagined 
exactly where those highways might lead. His 
Holy Land was not a place or a fixed goal, but a 
thoroughfare; his crusade was the march itself, 
with its shouts and banners—regardless of what 
might be the journey’s end. 

This crusade long ago earned the name “New 
Deal.” Is the New Deal over, now that its leader 
is dead? Hardly. It will not countermarch un- 
der its new bannerman. But even if it merely 
marks time it will still be an army on the march; 
and when it ultimately “falls out,” as must all 
militant formations, its footprints will remain. 
These will be perpetual scars upon a landscape 
that for some of us would seem more pleasing 
without a number of them, but a great many of 
our fellow citizens will look upon each of them 
as landfalls along a better highway of living. 
When all this finally has been charted upon the 
national scene—perhaps not until a generation 
hence—the landscape will very greatly differ from 
what it was 12 years ago. 

Would this change in our national life have 
come about without the personal agency of FDR? 
There are two answers, neither entirely satis- 
factory. One is unflattering to the public intel- 
ligence, and the other realistically supposes that 
no people can be led very far and very long un- 
less they happen to be going that way. Perhaps 
it is more profitable to speculate upon whether 
a different leader might have taken the wrong 
turn, or the right turn at the wrong time. Those 
who do not like the New Deal, or some part of it, 
may comfort themselves with the thought that un- 
der another leader than FDR the road might have 
been much longer and much rougher before reach- 
ing the same more or less inevitable end. 

Will the Truman regime be reactionary? Prob- 
ably, though perhaps not in wartime. The pen- 
dulum would have begun to swing backward even 
before FDR completed his fourth—and certainly 
before he was far along in his fifth term! But 
whether we wholly like this or not the clock in 
which the pendulum of national life swings nev- 
er will go back to the place where it stood at the 
beginning of the first. 

If we do not join verbally in this mourning 
hour’s chorus of obituary praises, it is not be- 
cause we do not know the nation has lost a great 
man and that the world has lost a greater hu- 
manitarian, but because only the moving finger 
of time and the deliberate verdict of historical 
distance can enter the true measure of this great- 
ness, 


DIVIDING THE INDIVISIBLE 


Pp ROBLEMS of transportation are increasing- 

ly severe and complex. The one certainty 
emphasized by events of the past fortnight is that 
the flour, feed and grain trades are faced this sum- 
mer with the most difficult situation they have yet 
been called upon to meet during this wartime. They 
are going to receive little help from any of the 
government agencies concerned with boxcar sup- 
Ply. They will have to co-operate with each 
other, exercise tremendous ingenuity in making 
the best of a bad deal, and fight aggressively to 
maintain even enough of shipping facilities to 
avoid chaotic disruption of the production and 
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distribution of some of our most essential foods. 

It seems paradoxical that the transportation 
problem is being brought to a crisis, as far as 
domestic food distribution is concerned, because 
of Army commitments to ship abroad vast quan- 
tities of food in the form of flour and wheat. It 
is the government view that these commit- 
ments are vital and must take precedence over 
all else. Boxcars for grain movement will go first 
to transport exports under the Army program, 
which may total up to 240,000,000 bus of wheat 
by fall. Whatever is left for grain and grain 
products shipments — and the number of cars 
will be considerably smaller than heretofore— 
will be divided among petitioners under a permit 
system, set up through trade committees in all 
leading markets from Chicago to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Canada to the Gulf. The commit- 
tees will decide what shipments are essential, and 
virtually nothing in the way of grain and grain 
products can move without a permit. 

The trade committees set up to issue permits 
for grain and grain products shipments can, of 
course, be expected to do their best, but they face 
almost an impossible task unless more cars can 
be earmarked for the flour, feed and grain in- 
dustries. As long as a marked deficiency exists, 
and if the deficiency is made even worse by tak- 
ing a considerable number of cars for the Army 
export program, there is nothing to expect ex- 
cept reduced production and maldistribution of 
flour and feed. 

e@e ®@ 


EQUALIZING THE LOAD 


LTHOUGH it has been made clear that gov- 
ernment flour needs in the immediate future 
are likely to be limited only by the milling indus- 
try’s ability to produce—coupled, of course, with 
the government’s ability to distribute—the army 
purchasing authority does not anticipate that the 
program will disturb normal operations for the 
domestic trade. The matter is not being left to 
chance, however, and Harvey J. Owens, consultant 
on flour buying for the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, wisely is conducting a survey of flour man- 
ufacturing capacity which is designed to assist in 
distributing the production load and thus to re- 
duce such unequal participation as there may be. 
“All mills,” comments Mr. Owens, “are not 
confronted with the same problems. It is the 
intent of the army to recognize these situations 
and to be helpful wherever possible. Up to 
this time, sufficient flour has been freely offered 
to the army, but occasionally we are pinched and 
feel that the burden should not be placed on a 
few mills which, for patriotic or other reasons, 
will help the army even though their domestic 
business suffers. We may be helpful in this sit- 
uation.” 

The continuing and cumulative transporta- 
tion crisis gives the matter some urgency. Fore- 
armed with information as to what can be done 
with least domestic trade disturbance, the army 
can best perform its task and at the same time 
serve the milling industry in any developing 
emergency. 
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LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN 


_ oom Belgium, no longer under the conqueror’s 

heel, comes a letter from a subscriber. “Since 
that fatal 10th of May, 1940,” he has not seen our 
publications. But now, full of new hope and in 
the promise of a new future built upon the ruins 
of what was a thriving prewar business, our old 
friend Rene Boone writes from the town of 
Roeselare and says he is ready for trading in grain 
and feed again. 


Readers in Switzerland have been cut off, too, 
but now one of them anticipates an early end of 
the wartime interruption of periodical mail service 
from America; he asks to have current numbers 
set aside for him and delivered at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


Soon all Europe will be following suit in these 
rekindlings of the normal functions of life where 
they were blackened to ashes by the Nazi. But 
these first commercial gestures from across the 
seas breathe a special exhilaration. They are like 
the showers of April that bring May flowers. Spring 
comes to.the world as the lights of trade begin 
going on again! 

@e°e@ 


Says Life—and we like this: “And what 
is the real purpose of our economic system? 
It is not to provide jobs; it is to produce 
goods. ...A free, expansive capitalism has 
brought America within sight of the Age of 
Plenty. To say that jobs, rather than plenty, 
is the criterion of an economic system, is 
to say that work is an end in itself. When 
that becomes the prevailing view, then capi- 
talism will bow out. It has more humane 
objectives. ... A job—any job—is a com- 
bination of men, money and materials... . 
When there is a healthy adjustment among 
all these ingredients, full employment is the 
by-product. It is a poor thing, a dangerous 
thing, as an end in itself.” 


Discussing the probable complexion of 
Britain’s bread after the war, the Miller of 
London suggests that, “to settle the question 
satisfactorily,” there should be a survey 
“among those people who have to rely on 
bread and flour for their staple diet to ascer- 
tain the desires of the masses before at- 
tempting to foist on them something that 
they do not want.” The editor fears that 
the thing they may get, otherwise, will be 
more of the brown wartime loaf, of which 
most of them have grown exceedingly 
weary. He thinks the public too often is 
ignored in such matters. 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


M UCH talk has there been about postwar em- 

ployment. Policy and politics have spoken; 
the ideological setup is complete—slogan, 60,000,- 
000. But of action there has not been very much. 
The Committee for Economic Development intends 
to remedy this. It is a nation-wide organization 
of industrial and commercial leaders about which 
and from which a great deal will be heard in the 
coming months, particularly since it now has on 
the action front a business publications commit- 
tee which will,carry the Garcian message to every 
point of employment, actual and potential. More 
than 600 business publications, covering all lines 
of business enterprise, are enlisted in this com- 
munications job. The Northwestern Miller is one 
of them. Stand by for CED. 
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The SRELLABARGER 
SALINA, KANSAS ES 


find it an asset. 











NASHVILLE, TENN. 


808 Nashville Trext Bag, SEAL LLABARGER MILL 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Flour with Foundation... 


Silver Mist has the fundamental ad- 
vantage of good backing—in wheat, 


policy, name and experience, you will 











Central States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ad 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention te ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 










VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuine Co., Inman, Kan. 











WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


* 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas ° 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,000 bbis 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain, Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Wastern King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 











Milling Wheat 





SALINA, KANSAS 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Feed Grains 





With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20.) 


postwar period the potential volume 
of business is an extremely important 
factor. For instance, no one knows 
definitely what the nation’s consum- 
er income will be after the war. 

The majority of economists believe 
that it will be relatively high, and no 
doubt they are right, but until the 
time comes no one can Say positive- 
ly what it will be. Furthermore, it 
will vary in different territories. 
Some communities enjoying high war- 
time incomes now will revert to a 
much lower level when the war is 
over. Others will reconvert to peace- 
time activities and largely maintain 
this level. 

So far as possible all such factors 
must be considered carefully by flour 
distributors in planning their future 
activities. No matter how efficient 
plans may be, if they exceed the po- 
tential business in a wholesaler’s ter- 
ritory they will become liabilities 
rather than assets. Immediate post- 
war planning is essential for distrib- 
utors as well as for manufacturers, 
but it must be based upon facts rather 
than wishful thinking. 


Postwar Mark-ups 
re) 


For the most part, the flour dis- 
tributing industry has been for- 
tunate in obtaining mark-ups, under 
Office of Price Administration regula- 
tions, fairly well in keeping with its 
historical background. This has not 
been true of all localities, particularly 
in some smaller communities, but it 
has in the larger markets. Credit for 
obtaining these mark-ups is primarily 
due the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. 

However, even in those territories 
having the highest mark-ups, due to 
greater costs, many distributors have 
found them inadequate. This condi- 
tion will be emphasized during the 
postwar period if, as seems quite pos- 
sible, volume declines somewhat and 
labor and other costs advance. Mark- 
ups that may be satisfactory now will 
not be so under such conditions. 

Flour distributors, as well as al] 
others engaged in the food industry, 
will be expected to provide employ- 
ment for returning service men. This 
they are eager to do, but it can not 
be done unless their margins are suf- 
ficient to provide profitable operation. 
This is one of the serious problems 
confronting the relationship between 
distributors and OPA in the postwar 
period. 





Salesmen’s Compensation 


1e) 


With the changes that are ahead 
for distribution, various methods of 
paying salesmen will be studied 
closely. This will provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for many whole- 
sale grocers and other flour dis- 
tributors to examine their own sys- 
tems and correct any weaknesses 
that may exist in them. 

The most commonly used method 
of paying salesmen is a combination 
of salary and commission. Just what 
these rates of pay should be cannot 
be established for all companies with- 
in one industry, as individual con- 
ditions vary too widely. However, 
each distributor, if he will make 4 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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ZF BAKER FLOURS that give 
thats hard to beat. 


TEA TABLE — 
OVENSPRING_ 


si 
= BIG VALUE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


























RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
‘LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 











THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 

















A smart product 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Knows the quickest route from 






grocery shelf to kitchen. 






, A - FOUNDED BY 
[iw «ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Lumsden Building 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 











B. J. Allbright 
* Millers’ President * 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


From time to time the Canadian 
pages of this publication have paid 
tribute to the country flour millers 
of Canada in both eastern and west- 
ern provinces where flour milling is 
established. Among these is B. J. 
Allbright, manager of Waskesiu 
Mills, Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask. 
Prince Albert itself is one of the 
oldest towns in western Canada. It 
is situated on the north Saskatche- 
wan river and was originally many 
years ago a great fur trading center. 

B. J. Allbright is an Englishman, 
born in Northampshire where he 
learned farming as a boy. From time 
to time other country occupations 
afforded his livelihood but farming 
laid the foundation. At the age of 
15 he became an apprentice to flour 
milling. Night schools helped a lot 
at this stage. At 23 he was manag- 
ing a moderately important water 
mill in England. By that time he 
was married. 

Migration to Canada came next. 
This was early in the present cen- 
tury. After arrival he settled at 
Craik, Sask., where a feed mill was 
acquired and a midget mill added. 
Fire wiped out that plant and later 
he moved to Prince Albert where 
an existing flour mill offered an open- 
ing. This plant has done well un- 
der his management. 

Mr. Allbright takes an active in- 
terest in milling affairs generally, 
belongs to the provincial millers’ as- 
sociation, of which he is secretary, 
is public-spirited in his outlook and 
a good citizen of his town and adopt- 
ed country. In February of this 
year when the Western Millers As- 
sociation, an organization of the in- 
dependent millers of the three prai- 
rie provinces of western Canada, was 
formed Mr. Allbright was elected 
president. It was felt that his long 
experience was the sort of guidance 





needed in the earlier stages of this 
association. 

Mr. Allbright’s wife is living and 
active. They have three sons, three 
grandsons and a granddaughter. One 
of his hobbies is band music. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RETURNS FROM VACATION 


Montreal, Que. — D. A. Campbell, 
president and managing director of 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, recently returned from a 
vacation in Arizona which he re- 
ported to be a most pleasant one. 
During his stay there he met many 
prominent members of the milling 
and allied trades of United States 
who were also vacationing in Arizona. 
His brother, N. H. Campbell of the 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
joined him. Since returning Mr. 
Campbell has been to Vancouver 
where the question of shipping wheat 
now in country elevators and on 
farms in-western Canada was up for 
discussion. Scarcity of railway roll- 
ing stock to move this grain into po- 
sition for export is giving serious con- 
cern. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN STOCKS LARGER 

Toronto, Ont.—Opening of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes around the 
end of March saw stocks of grain 
at the head of the lakes considerably 
higher than a year ago. Wheat to- 
taled 57,500,000 bus as compared with 
48,750,000 bus last year, oats 20,250,- 
000 bus as against 8,000,000 and bar- 
ley 17,500,000 bus compared with 9,- 
500,000 bus. The greater part of the 
wheat supplies this year is of grades 
higher than No. 4 northern. Stocks 
of the lower grades are much. less 
than they were last year. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLS RECEIVE 
GOVERNMENT FLOUR ORDER 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills re- 
ceived another order for government 
regulation flour from British buyers 
during the week. This covered oper- 
ating capacity for July and mills are 
now fully booked up until the end 
of that month. Some of the smaller 
plants did not take on any of the 
new business as they wished to get 
old orders cleared away first. 

Production was slowed up by poor 
shipping conditions during the win- 
ter and early spring and they are 
behind with orders. More flour busi- 
ness was also placed by UNRRA and 
various markets in the British West 
Indies. 

From Trinidad it was requested 
that 15% of the order placed should 
be filled with winter wheat flour 
but the mills concerned were unable 
to comply owing to scarcity of win- 
ter wheat. However, some export 
shipments of this kind of flour have 
been possible recently on which the 
equalization fee charged was $1.25 
bbl, an increase of 25c. 

The equalization fee on winters for 
export was increased while the offer 
for this flour was out on the old basis 
but it was found buyers were will- 
ing to pay the higher level. 





Royal Commission Completes Inquiry 
on Co-Operative Grain Pool Taxation 


Toronto, Ont.—The argument pro 
and con for imposition of income and 
excess profits taxes on the western 
wheat pools in Canada reached its 
culmination in the presentation of 
briefs by all interests concerned to 
the Royal Commission on co-opera- 
tives which has completed a series 
of sittings in all the provinces that 
grow or handle wheat. Findings of 
the commission will be announced in 
due course. 

The point immediately at issue is 
one of taxation. The pools claim to 
be purely co-operatives, handling 
wheat for their own members and, 
as such, exempt from taxation on 
profits, gains or earnings, whichever 
the revenue from such activities may 
be called. On the other hand pri- 
vately owned elevator companies fol- 
lowing the same methods and reach- 
ing the same ends are subject to tax- 
ation as are all other incorporated 


companies and private traders in 
Canada. 

Much depends on the outcome of 
this judicial inquiry. If the privately 
owned trading companies lose their 
case the future for them looks bleak. 
A few years of such competition 
will find them in low water and in 
time co-operatives will fully contro! 
the western wheat marketing trade. 
In a way the problem is thus reduced 
to one of public political policy. The 
federal government is drawn into the 
controversy and will be obliged to 
elect which alternative it wishes to 
endorse. 

In any final analysis this is the 
opening stage in a battle between 
the forces which aim to maintain pri- 
vate enterprise as the dominant and 
fundamental system for Canada and 
those who favor a controlled econ- 
omy with all that this implies.— 
A. H. B. 


—_ 
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Canada Hopes for Postwar Tourist 
Traffic to Help Its Trade Balance 


Toronto, Ont.—Tourist traffic is re- 
garded by many Canadians as one of 
the many ways in which their coun- 
try may improve its balance of trade 
with the United States in the post- 
war years. Citizens of both coun- 
tries were in the habit for many 
years of coming and going across the 
line for pleasure purposes with the 
utmost freedom, especially during 
the summer vacation season. The 
advent of automobiles increased the 
tourist traffic and will do so again 
on a still larger scale when the pres- 
ent war is over, officials believe. 

The Royal Bank has been studying 
this subject in a practical way for 
the purpose of stirring up interest. 
Its figures on prewar performances 
are startling to the average reader. 
In one year alone approximately 16,- 
000,000 United States tourists entered 
Canada, mostly for vacation purposes. 


Every kind of transportation was 
used, while Canadians supplied a re- 
verse movement of 2,800,000, which 
is about in proportion of the total 
population. Financially, the credit 
balance in favor of Canada was 
$185,000,000. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that 
the trades which this publication 
studies contributed much more than 
their numerical proportion of this 
traffic. Millers and grain men have 
always been active travelers and 
the number of such who make a 
practice of coming over to Canada 
in the summer, many of them bring- 
ing their families along, is surprising. 
They like the Canadian fishing, hunt- 
ing, boating and summer camps for 
their children. After the war many 
charming places hitherto inaccessible 
are to be opened to the touring and 
vacationing public.—A. H. B. 


—_— 
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New Mill Construction, Improvements 


Expected in Canada After End of War 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from vari- 
ous parts of Canada indicate possi- 
bilities of a certain amount of ac- 
tivity in building new and improv- 
ing existing flour mills when the war 
is over. The amount of such work 
will be governed by available supplies 
of labor and capital. The will to im- 
prove existing plants and to build a 
limited number of new ones, where 
desirable sites and locations are avail- 
able, is apparent. Taxation through- 
out the war period so completely ab- 
sorbed the profits of flour mills that 
no capital for improvements has been 
at the disposal of this industry. 

Now, with the war in Europe draw- 
ing to its close, the urge to expand 





is showing itself. Of course, before 
anything of major importance in the 
way of new and modern plants can 
be undertaken there will have to be 
some certainty of Overseas markets, 
while this in turn depends on the out- 
come of current discussions in all 
countries as to the monetary, ship- 
ping and trading relations to follow 
the war. 

In this connection it may be ex- 
pected that the coming conference 
of the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco will give a powerful’ lead. If 
the outcome is a general recommen- 
dation to the governments of the par- 
ticipating countries in favor of free- 
dom to trade across international 
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—— SALES - MINDED — 


FOOD 
TECHNICIANS 


wvw~Vv 


. One of our major cli- 
ents, producing bulk prod- 
ucts and scientific flavor 
specialties, used in _ all 
branches of food manufac- 
turing, has commissioned 
us to immediately secure 
SEVERAL MEN — ener- 
getic, saleseminded Food 
Technicians, and to prepare 
for additional personnel ex- 
pansion. 


. . » Men must have had 
comprehensive experience 
working with and observ- 
ing many phases of food 
manufacture. These men 
might have sold products 
such as can and glass con- 
tainers, or specialties — 
sweetening agents, starches, 
shortenings, flavorings, etc. 
It is possible some appli- 
cants may qualify who are 
laboratory technicians, by 
assignment, and who by 
energy and desire covet the 
ambition to become produc- 
ers in the field. 


. We seek ability from 
among men who are not 
satisfied with just a salary 
for a day’s work, but in ad- 
dition to wanting basic se- 
curity, have confidence and 
a burning urge to be re- 
warded in proportion to re- 
sults. 


. No charge—this is a 
client service. Sell your- 
self to us—write fully in- 
cluding photo. Your letter 
will be the ONLY means 
for consideration and 
scheduled interview. Qual- 
ified war veterans amply 
considered for present and 
subsequent opportunities. 








SALES CONSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FIELD 
56 €. WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 





BAGS 


BURLAP GS wt nae 
PAPER sws.os | CHK. Jas 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





boundaries, then such industries as 
flour milling in Canada should get a 
boost. 

Only a few days ago the parliament 
of Canada engaged in a protracted 
discussion of the coming San Fran- 
cisco conference, which made it clear 
that the members are fully aware of 
the significance of this event. Opin- 
ions as to what actually is possible to 
be done in the way of clearing chan- 
nels and setting the stage for a sub- 
stantial increase in international trade 
were expressed by many members. 
Canada realizes the extent of the 
changes that must be made in her 
own policies if anything worthwhile 
is to emerge from San Francisco. 

In the meantime, there is a move- 
ment to get ready for changes in the 
currents of international trade, of 
which present plans to improve the 
capacity and performances of Ca- 
nadian flour mills is a symptom. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COUNTRY SHIPPING PLANS 
KEYED TO LAKE MOVEMENT 


Winnipeg, Man.—During the period 
from the opening of navigation to 
April 7, 53 vessels cleared from Ca- 
nadian lakehead ports with roughly 
13,500,000 bus of wheat and coarse 
grains. Of the 8,000,000 bus of wheat, 
slightly more than 2,000,000 went to 
Buffalo. 

No country elevator or warehouse 
in western Canada may ship to the 
lakehead more than one carlot of 
oats, barley or rye, as against two 
carlots of wheat. This ruling, an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, went into effect April 16, and 
will continue until further notice. 

Adjustment of the country shipping 
program results from the fact that 
the early opening of navigation on 
the Great Lakes placed a greater 
strain upon available stocks of wheat 
than upon the supplies of other 
grains, the board stated. Flax ship- 
ments are exempt from the ruling. 

Each elevator or warehouse is a 
separate shipping unit under the 
meaning of this instruction and may 
not be grouped with any other eleva- 
tor or warehouse to average out ship- 
ments. 

If a carlot of oats, barley or rye 
is loaded from any shipping unit, 
then at least two carlots of wheat 
must be loaded from that elevator 
before another car of oats, barley 
or rye may be loaded. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SACKING MACHINERY PLANNED 


Vancouver, B. C.—One of the larg- 
est grain sacking batteries in Canada 
is expected soon to be installed at 
the Alberta Wheat Pool terminal 
houses here at a cost of about $125,- 
000. This includes construction of a 
storage shed for sacked grain, 240 
feet long by 60 feet wide. 

R. D. Purdy, general manager of 
the Alberta Wheat Pool with head- 
quarters in Calgary, was in Vancou- 
ver recently to consult with engi- 
neers in regard to the proposed de- 
velopment. The assured fact that 
large quantities of sacked wheat and 
some sacked oats will move from 
this port this year is the reason for 
this development. 

In addition to this sacking layout, 
there are two others in the port 
both capable of handling a large 
tonnage daily. They are the Midland- 
Pacific Elevator at North Vancouver 
and Pacific Elevators, Ltd. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool proposes 
to install six machines, each with 
a possible capacity of 25 tons per 
hour. Operation of this equipment 
will provide employment for be- 
tween 25 and 30 men and women. 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 





* 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





we ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS | 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


| Minneapolis, Minnesota 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
.- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 








AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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Editor’s Note.—Mr. Schnellbacher 
is chief of the division of commer- 
cial and economic relations of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The text of this article 
comprises a lecture given recently 
before the St. Louis Institute on 
Foreign Trade. 
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UCH is being said about the 
M creation of an economic cli- 

mate in which free enterprise 
may operate. This world climate 
can only come into being and be main- 
tained through co-operative action 
among governments. Our govern- 
ment alone cannot resolve all ques- 
tions of international obligations and 
opportunities. Other governments 
will make decisions which will affect 
our own course of action. But the 
climate we seek in the world economy 
will undoubtedly be a partial, at least, 
reflection of the temperature of our 
own people as expressed through our 
government. 

The maintenance of high levels of 
employment and productivity which 
are the salient features of the ideal 
economic climate, depends to a tre- 
mendous extent upon the skill with 
which governments achieve economic 
co-operation. Just as this country 
has its sights to provide employment 
for about 60,000,000 in the postwar 
period, so are all other countries set- 
ting their goals in the hope of main- 
taining high levels in employment and 
productivity. Such a program will 
undoubtedly be fostered by most gov- 
ernments which will continue to play 
their part in promoting the com- 
merce of each country. 

It should be expected that certain 
controls will continue into the peace- 
time period in order to assist in the 
accomplishment of* the economic 
goals sought by business and govern- 
ment in the postwar period. Each 
country will be compelled to take 
cognizance of the devices employed 
in all other countries. In other 
words, only if the political organiza- 
tions of the world are able to plan 
together on a basis that will reflect 
benefits to other countries as well 
as their own, shall we be free from 
the harassments that would otherwise 
result. 

We might consider at this point 
two methods of conducting foreign 
trade, selected arbitrarily for the pur- 
poses of this discussion. We have, 
first, the outright system of govern- 
ment monopoly as employed by the 
U.S.S.R. 


Free Enterprise System 


Perhaps the antithesis of this 
method, this philosophy, of trade, is 
that used in the United States under 
a system of free enterprise, in which 
business operates on an open com- 
petitive basis and with a minimum 
of government interference and re- 
striction. 

Then again we have countries or 
political divisions of the world which 
might be considered as coming be- 
tween these extremes. For example, 
in one country a trader must be a 
national of the country in order to 
act as an agent for a foreign sup- 
plier. In another we have seen the 
development of a governmental buy- 
ing and selling corporation and the 
increase in the importance of its 
place in the international trade and 
commerce. A third requires regis- 
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THE GOVERNMENT IN POSTWAR TRADING 
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tration in order to become eligible to 
engage in trade. Some have points 
of view at variance with those of 
our citizens in terms of organiza- 
tions of businessmen conducting in- 
ternational trade, conduct that might 
be subjected to legal interference by 
the anti-trust authorities in the Unit- 
ed States. 

It is plain, even from a cursory 
study of these various philosophies, 
that government influences vary in 
accordance with the accepted meth- 
ods employed in the conduct of for- 
eign trade. It might be added that 
the need for foreign trade likewise 
varies in importance in the economics 
of different countries, and the ex- 
tent to which promotion and sub- 
sidization of foreign trade is prac- 
ticed is in direct ratio to that need. 

We come now to a specific influence 
of government in the field of foreign 
trade promotion, wherein our own 
government has long been im- 
portant. We have the finest tech- 
niques and services for our traders 
that any government offers its peo- 
ple. We have not used these factors 
to press for special political ad- 
vantages, nor do we seek benefits 
beyond our just due. Our method- 
ology has closely followed the pattern 
established by business. 


The British Viewpoint 


It is very interesting to read the 
British trade paper comments on the 
subject of American government aid 
to foreign trade. In a recent story 
the author points out that, with the 
greatest domestic market at his door- 
step, nevertheless the American busi- 
nessman is continually informed by 
his government of the opportunities 
in foreign trade. Actually, our gov- 
ernment is today more inclined to 
talk about the obligations of the for- 
eign trader and the responsibility of 








the United States as the great indus- 
trial and exporting nation, rather 
than opportunities in the transitory 
sense of current business deals. 
There is no question but that the 
world today is in great need of goods; 
immediately in need of consumer 
goods and shortly in greater need of 
capital goods to aid in the produc- 
tion of consumer items. As the war 
drags along, these needs become more 
intense, and establish an even great- 
er postwar market to be satisfied, 
There will be no time in the tran- 
sition period when government pro- 
grams and directives will not tran- 
scend the private determinations of 
business. Relief, rehabilitation, and 
the re-establishment of the local 
economies of the nations of the world 
will not be left to the decisions of 
individual enterprisers. These prob- 
lems by their very nature will be in 
the field of governments concerned 
with their general welfare and the 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





(Yee BALA’ BAL ASMA ‘ 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





IT's 
BIN 


AGED 


_——_ 7 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 












Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri f 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 








LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 





CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 
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political and economic entities. 

It would be hoping too much to ex- 
pect that a war could end and all 
phases of warfare, both military and 
economic, cease abruptly; that im- 
mediately, the peacetime functions 
of government would be resumed, 
and we would deal, with peacetime 
mentality, in the problems before the 
world. Remember that we in the 
United States were still in a state of 
economic emergency when the war 
started, and we will undoubtedly con- 
tinue in a state of economic emer- 
gency long after the echoes of bombs 
have become a sickening memory. 

Nevertheless, one may hope after 
vJ-Day for the early resumption of 
a peacetime psychology to deal with 
the practical problems of internation- 
al trade even though some of the 
purely political negotiations may con- 
tinue to be longer affected by war 
psychology. One may hope that when 
some controls essential in war time 
are eliminated, others deemed ncces- 
sary in the postwar period will not 
be the unbroken continuance of war 
controls, but reissued for new rea- 
sons. There are undoubtedly a num- 
ber of control measures that will be 
required after the war, but can they 
not be, however similar in content, 
recast and based on peacetime founda- 
tions? 
were true, a clear understanding of 
the purposes and ends to be attained 
would be obvious to all businessmen, 
at home and abroad. Surely the suc- 
cess of such measures would be more 
likely if sound economic and politica] 
ends were to be served, rather than 
the exigencies of war. 

American foreign traders histori- 
cally seek free and unhampered con- 
ditions as most desirable in which to 
buy and sell. Such is their hope in 
the world to come—such is the 
American tradition. But it takes 
more than hope. As a matter of 
fact, there has never been a time 
when trade has been truly free. In 
our own country, where foreign trade 
has been a small part of our over-all- 
business accomplishment, trade has 
often been hampered by the effects 
of diverse business interests working 
through government rather than by 
restrictions initiated within the prov- 
ince of government acting function- 
ally. Our foreign traders have learned 
the lessons of obligations inherent in 
privileges, but business as a whole, 
even many of those represented by 
foreign traders, has not yet informed 
itself sufficiently on an international 
scale to make a workable contribu- 
tion. 


Understanding Essential 


For those who have an apprecia- 
tion of the United States in the 
world economy, the existing and prob- 
able future influence of government 
are apparent and real. 

They face, on the part of some 
foreign governments, a future of gov- 
ernment regulation and control, in 
the transition period, designed to 
make possible greater freedom for 
the individual through greater re- 
straint on the collective entity. 

To the extent that business does 
operate as a force for social good, to 
that extent will supervision become 
less and less necessary. Knowledge 
and understanding, however, is es- 
sential; government can do a better 
job of making its functions and ulti- 
mates more clear; business can do a 
better job of intelligent participa- 
tion in the attainment of the goal 
that all government influences on for- 
“ign trade will be good—for all coun- 
tries and all peoples. 


preservation of the integrity of their 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 28.) 
careful study of all the factors in- 
volved in his own business, can arrive 
at rates that will be just to the sales- 
men, and also fair to the company. 

A compensation system working 
fairly to all concerned is a very val- 
uable part of a business. It will pre- 
vent good men from going over to 
competitors; it will get the best pos- 
sible work out of them. These two 
factors alone are essential in the op- 


eration of a profitable business. Oth- 
er considerations must also be con- 
sidered, and too much attention can- 
not be given them, for a satisfied sales 
force is one of the greatest assets a 
business can have. 


Descriptive Labeling 
fe) 


One of the most intelligent presen- 
tations we have seen of the value of 
descriptive labeling is the one recent- 
ly prepared by the Public Information 
Council of the Grocery Manufactur- 
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ers of America. It declares that “a 
good label should adequately describe 
the product by giving all the facts 
that will help the consumer select 
the merchandise best suited to her 
needs.” 

Consumers benefit from descriptive 
labeling, according to this presenta- 
tion, “because thoughtful consumers 
and manufacturers, working together 
for years, have developed the pattern 
of descriptive labeling; because good 
descriptive labeling can best provide 
the information consumers say they 
want to have; because with descrip- 
tive labeling manufacturers can give 


(Continued on page 45.) 





It would seem that if such = 
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VICTOR line . . . of FLOUR — CEREALS — FEEDS. 


Build sales — build profits — for now and for the future on the 
fast-moving, customer-building, profit-making VICTOR line. Write 
today — for facts about the complete VICTOR line — about the 
VICTOR merchandising program —and for prices. 
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A NAME... that has a seventy-six year reputation for quality — 
and value—for making customers and keeping them. A COMPLETE 
LINE . . . that makes mixed car shipments easy — which means 
lower inventory investment and a balanced inventory. That is the 


VICTOR FLouR 
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VICTOR 
CORN PRODUCTs 


CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 
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VICTOR FEEDS 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








FAREWELL TO THE PAGE FAM- 
ILY.—Sale of the Manhattan (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. to Dr. N. D. Har- 
wood by David G. Page and Miss 
Euphemia B. Page, owners of the 
Thomas Page Mill Co., as announced 
in the news columns of this issue, 
completes the retirement of this pio- 
neer Topeka family from the milling 
picture. The Page organization was 
one of the oldest in the state from 
the point of view of continuous or- 
ganization and operation. 

Coming to this country from Scot- 
land in 1866, Thomas Page, founder 
of the company, went to Topeka in 
1871. For eight years he was with 
the Shawnee Milling Co. In 1879 he 
and Willis Norton built the Inter- 
Ocean Mill, which was completely 
equipped with French burr stones, 
which were adequate for the soft 
varieties of wheat then grown in 
Kansas. With the coming of the 
Russian Mennonites and the growing 
of Turkey hard wheat it was neces- 
sary to re-equip the mill with the 
Hungarian process, which involved 
the use of chilled-steel rolls for grind- 
ing. This installation in 1882 was 
one of the first, if not the first, roll 
equipments in Kansas. 

In 1892 Mr. Page sold out his in- 
terest to Willis Norton and built the 
present Page mill, which at that time 
was called the Mid-Continent Mills. In 
1900 Mr. Page bought the Manhattan 
Milling Co. and continued to operate 
it as a flour mill for many years. In 
1929 the Manhattan mill was dis- 
mantled as a flour mill, the machin- 
ery was moved to Topeka and the 
Topeka mill was doubled in capacity. 
Since that time the Manhattan Mill- 
ing Co. has been operated as a job- 
bing business and grain buying sta- 
tion. In late years the Manhattan 
mill has been fully equipped for the 
manufacture of commercial feeds, un- 
der the capable management of Jay 
Ling, who will continue to operate 
the Manhattan business for the new 
owner. 


@ For more than 70 years the Page 
interests have been active in Kansas 
milling circles. Page flours have en- 
joyed an excellent distribution in the 
central and eastern states, and for 
many years carried on a substantial 
export business. When the Page mill 
was built there were seven mills in 
Topeka, which was at that time the 
milling capital of the state. There 
are now only two flour mills in To- 
peka, both owned by the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., but these two 
mills manufacture more flour than 
the seven mills did 45 years ago. 

At the time the Page mill was 
built, there were something like 400 
mills in Kansas. Now there are only 
83, but they manufacture much more 
flour than the 400 mills did in 1900. 

The changes and combinations in 
the milling business are indicative of 
the changes that are evident in near- 
ly all industry, but the record of this 
pioneer Kansas milling family will 
always rank high in the history of 
that great wheat growing and mill- 
ing state. 

Thomas Page died in 1920 and was 





By Carroll K. Michener 


succeeded by his son, David G. Page, 
who continued in the active manage- 
ment until ill health compelled his 
retirement. Since then the proper- 
ties have been under the manage- 
ment of Milton P. Fuller, who has 
been executive vice president since 
1935, and Charles H. Crabb, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Crabb has been 
with the company for 31 years and 
will continue to handle the Page 
financial interests from an office in 
the Mills Building, one of the Page 
properties. Mr. Fuller is retiring for 
the time being and intends to enjoy 
a needed vacation before considering 
any business connections. 


VOLUNTARY FOOD CONTROL.— 
Oldsters remember that in World 
War I we had what basically was a 
voluntary food control. “The prin- 
ciple of democracy and voluntary 
submission to self-made regulations,” 
wrote one of the period’s historians, 
Albert N. Merritt, “became one of 
the fundamental principles of the 
Food Administration, and was at all 
times the method by which it was 
primarily sought to attain the ends 
desired.”’ Here was the situation, as 
that writer described it: 

“The season of 1917 proved most 
extremely disastrous to crops in 
America, as well as to those in prac- 
tically every allied country. In fact 
there was scarcely enough food in 
the United States for our normal 
consumption, while in England, 
France and Italy, the amount of food 
available would hardly have met half 
their normal requirements. Subma- 
rine losses and the heavy drain on 
shipping necessary to transport 
troops and military supplies ren- 
dered it practically impossible to use 
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Here in a European kitchen is one 
step in the transformation of Ameri- 
can flour into wartime food relief. 
It is a scene already multiplied many 
times, and one that will be multiplied 
many times more. 
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the surplus food, not a large amount 
at best, in the southern hemisphere 
and the Far East. The whole burden 
was, therefore, largely thrown on 
the shoulders of America, and Amer- 
ica had to make good or lose the 
war. 

“During the summer of 1917, prices 
for food products increased practical- 
ly 100%. There seemed to be no 
limit to the point to which they 
might advance.” 

The Food Control Act was passed 
by Congress and became effective 
Aug. 10, 1917. . . . “The food trades 
automatically resolved themselves in- 
to an army under Mr. Hoover’s lead- 
ership, and this voluntary co-opera- 
tion, so generally and so generous- 
ly given, eventually proved to be an 
enormous contributing factor in win- 
ning the war. It is safe to say that 
without these voluntary sacrifices of 
the trades the Food Administration 
could not have proved a success.” 

In order properly to capitalize this 
good will, it was decided to allow the 
trades to regulate and police them- 
selves so far as possible. 

The months of August, September 
and October, 1917, were filled with 
daily conferences with the represen- 
tatives of the various trades. Manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers 
in every line of trade to be regulat- 
ed were given an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their views. Producers and 
consumers were also called in, and 
“no source of information that might 
assist in the intelligent solution of 
the vexing problems confronting the 
administration was left undrained.” 
The wholesale and retail grocers es- 
pecially gave evidence of their un- 
swerving loyalty, and willingness to 
make any sacrifice that might be re- 
quired. ... “As results proved, the 
confidence which the Food Admin- 
istration placed in this method of 
government by the consent of the 
governed was fully justified.” 


MILL NAMES.—The List of Flour 
Mills, published periodically by The 
Northwestern Miller, turns up some 
interesting nomenclature. A casual 
examination of the alphabetical list- 
ing of the 2,571 mills in the United 
States reveals that: 

The first and last named mills in 
the list are in Kentucky. The roll 
begins with the A. & A. Milling Co., 
at Kevil, Ky., and ends with the Zula 
Roller Mills at Zula, Ky. 

The names of 29 companies start 
with “Farmers,” of which seven are 
“Farmers Milling Co.” 

“Eagle” enjoys a big following. 
Nine companies have that as the first 
word in the company name. Just to 
show you how variation is achieved, 
here are the “Eagle” listings: Eagle 
Flour Mills Co., Eagle Milling Co., 
Eagle Mills, Eagle Rock Mills, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., Eagle Roller Mills, 
Eagle Roller Mills Co. 

There are three “Exchange” mill- 
ing companies. “Model,” “Valley,” 
“Star,” and “Anchor” are other pop- 
ular monnikers. 

By far the most common word in 
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the company names, however, is that 
word “Roller,” adopted in the change- 
over from the days of buhrstone to 
roller milling. 

Nomination for the most unique 
name probably should go to the Bird 
in Hand Flour Mills, located at Bird 
in Hand, Pa. If something more pas- 
toral is preferred, we have it in the 
Happyvale Flour Mill at Fort Valley, 
Ga., or the Crab Creek Mill at Peach 
Bottom, Va. 

e®e ®@ 


Remember the slogan we used to 
see around places: “Food will win 
the war and write the peace”? Won- 
der if this will have to be revised, 
with respect to the first of these 
jobs, to read: “Food will muddle 
through’? As for the second, may- 
be that can stand. Extra points for 
an additional 500,000-Ilb meat allot- 
ment for use during the world secur- 
ity conference have been asked by 
the chefs of San Francisco, who 
urge that a good dinner will put any 
man in a conciliatory frame of mind, 
and that “peace in our time can well 
depend upon whether we soothe or 
insult the gastronomic tastes of our 
guests.” 


According to the biographer of 
James S. Bell, father of GMI’s chair- 
man of the board (“Men of the ‘Am- 
ber Waves’” in the General Mills 
house _ publication, Modern Miéill- 
wheel), about the most fun Mr. Bell 
had on one of his many trips abroad 
was when he boarded a gondola in 
Venice to spend.a day on one of the 
harbor islands inspecting the 2,000- 
bbl flour mill of Stucky & Co. Even 
his chronic asthma couldn’t keep him 
away. 








BREAD !S THE. STAFF OF LIFE 


LEND-LEASE BILL EXTENDED 
FOR ONE YEAR BY SENATE 


Washington, D. C.—Legislative ac- 
tion on a bill extending the lend-lease 
act for one year was completed with 
Senate approval this week. It ended 
two days of debate that were dom- 
inated by the question of exactly 
how much money the administration 
plans to make available for foreign 
relief, rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion. 

As finally approved, the bill car- 
ried an amendment stipulating that 
nothing in the act should be con- 
strued to authorize agreements for 
such postwar purposes. 

Another aspect of postwar Euro- 
pean relief came to light when Con- 
gress was told that prolonged resist- 
ance by isolated Nazi units may de- 
lay indefinitely the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion program for Europe. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INTERSTATE BUYS LAND 
FOR CINCINNATI BAKERY 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Purchase of 15 
parcels of property by the Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. will permit extensive 
postwar expansion of their Cincin- 
nati facilities. The land adjoins the 
Schulze bread and Dolly Madison 
cake bakeries which are operated by 
Interstate at 747 West Fifth Street. 
With the acquisition of the final par- 
cel the company now controls the 
major part of the business block. 
Improvements of major proportions 
can now be made by the owners who 
have had under consideration for 
some time a number of additions to 
the local plant. No new construc- 
tion will be undertaken until after 
the war. 
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Since 1856 EAGLE 








ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Highest Quality Spring 


Wheat and Rye Flours 
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She FLOUR 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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ASSN 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | ...:.: 


TRUCK-LOAD 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








CAR-LOAD 


INCORPORATED 








BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, &* pv": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN C MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS sais tale a =e asia 

Y ow or ashviile ‘eo 

: hicago Columbus Chicago Enid Galveston 

St. Louis Portland Kansas City | Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 





<4 * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = sien 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Minnesota Girt Flour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g e p, | with Vitamins 
, and Iron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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He Built His Business Lifetime 
Around the Commodity 
In Which You Are Interested 


i our commodity division there is at least one 
man who is a specialist in at least one commodity 
—a man who has literally spent his working years 
with that particular staple. It is his function to 
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bring together the threads of information which 
our organization gathers—and tie them to your 
particular business problem. 

Much of this information is gathered through 
our 88 offices—most of which are located in areas 
where commodities are either grown or processed. 
Further, an extensive wire service brings this 
knowledge, gathered in large part through broad 
trade contacts, to you—interpreted by the special- 
ist for greater value. 

This active service is backed by our weekly com- 
modity letters, plus special surveys made when a 
particular commodity situation calls for such a 
study. 

If this kind of commodity service appeals to you, 
we'll be glad to have you consult an executive in 
our home office, 70 Pine Street, New York, or in 
another of our offices nearer to you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 87 Cities 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
& 

Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 
@ 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


‘Tramsit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











We are always ready i fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator "ieieeas City, Mo. 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
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‘As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 
better - textured 
cakes... that stay 

fresh longer .< 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
































GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butftalo, N. y. a DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. FLOUR MILLS, Inc. North Dakota and Montana 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators wu N. ie FANCY SPRING FATENTS, OLEARS 


and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FLOUR Mills at FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


a col 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 

































HARDESTY MILLING CO. THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for Choice Quality Flour 
Over Half a Century Plain and Selfrising 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO OTTAWA KANSAS 














‘ Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 
Capacity 3,500 sacks daily 


One ideal source of supply for all your: flougaieagee = 


FAMILY «© BAKERS *« CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Flour Mull 
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FEED MANUFACTURER 
MUST ABSORB COSTS 


—~<— 


OPA Rules on Question of Ingredi- 
ents Obtained in Out-of-Posi- 
tion Purchases 


Washington, D. C.—Formula feed 
manufacturers who incorporate in- 
gredients which they have obtained 
from out-of-position purchases are re- 
quired to absorb any excess cost 
when selling these ingredients in 
manufactured products, Office of 
Price Administration officials an- 
nounce with the issuance of amend- 
ment 8 to MPR 378. This ruling, 
while not new, clarifies a provision 
of the order which has been the sub- 
ject of considerable misunderstand- 
ing. 

In the statement of considerations 
accompanying this amendment, OPA 
states, “[This is] to indicate specifi- 
cally that mixed feed manufactur- 
ers shall include the cost. of 
ingredients, subject to regulations 
other than GMPR, at the max- 
imum price of the _ supplier de- 
livered to the manufacturers’ plant. 
Thus if a manufacturer purchases an 
ingredient at some other point and 
transports it at his own expense, he 
must include such ingredient in his 
mixed feed at the suppliers’ maxi- 
mum price delivered to his plant even 
if the maximum price at the point 
where he purchased the ingredients, 
plus the transportation cost, exceeds 
that amount.” 

This condition has heretofore ap- 





plied but confusion between this. pro- 
vision and section 6 of the millfeed 
order has given rise: to misunder- 
standing, particularly when feed 
manufacturers acquired this ingredi- 
ent from out-of-position suppliers. 
This amendment is a clarification to 
the order as it has existed. It is ef- 
fective April 23, 1945. 
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WINNIPEG EXCHANGE CLOSES 


Winnipeg, Man.—Out of respect to 
the memory and life-work of the late 
President of the United States, the 
council of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change suspended trading on the ex- 
change for the entire session April 
14. The offices of The Canadian 
Wheat, most private grain: companies, 
the wheat pools and milling companies 
were also closed for the day. 
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E. P. MAC NICOL TO ACT 
AS WASHINGTON CONTACT 
FOR FEED TRADE GROUP 


Washington, D. C.—E. P. MacNic- 
ol, assistant to the president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers. As- 
sociation, Chicago, arrived in Wash- 
ington April 10. He expects to re- 
main here for at least two or three 
weeks to furnish firsthand contact 
between the industry and the vari- 
ous government agencies with which 
feed men are concerned. Particular 
attention will be paid to the box- 
car supply situation. He is making 
his headquarters at the Raleigh 
Hotel. 

















Bag Textile Supply Continues Tight; 
Mills Stady OPA Rollback on Prints 


New York, N. Y.—The cotton goods 
supply for bag manufacturers here 
has continued extremely tight. 
Prompting a generally withdrawn po- 
sition throughout the market was is- 
suance by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration of a lec per pound rollback 
on fabrics in the print cloth yarn 
group. Mills have been reluctant to 
enter into much selling since the or- 
der came out, effective April 14, un- 
til it is thoroughly studied and its 
ramifications understood. 

While this action covered only the 
print cloth section—chief bag item in 
which is the 3814-inch, 64x56, 5.50- 
yard under directive for sugar bags— 
it has reflected a cautious attitude in 
other quarters of the trade. Possi- 
bility is being viewed by many in the 
market here that a similar rollback 
in sheeting prices will be next on 
OPA agenda, though it may be a 
month or two before the order is is- 
sued. Normally this would stimulate 
active selling for nearby in these cot- 
tons, but mills evidently are fully sold 
for 30 to 60 days ahead. The uncer- 
tainty as to future prices is fore- 


stalling much business at present for 


the third quarter. 

Actual transactions placed by the 
bag trade over the past week were 
few. Occasional small lots of stand- 
ard Class B sheetings were secured 
for nearby delivery, and there were 
some osnaburgs released. The osna- 
burg directive for Canada, however, 
is being felt in the growing scarcity 
of these goods for domestic bag uses. 

The temporary interruption in ar- 
rivals of burlap from Calcutta is re- 
ported to be due shortly for solution, 
as it is said that recent shipments 
from Calcutta have been put on fast 
Steamers. While arrivals so far this 
month have been lagging, lots are ex- 





pected to be docked by the end of this 
month in sufficient volume to main- 
tain the 60,000,000-yard monthly av- 
erage for April. 

Withdrawals of burlap by bag man- 
ufacturers through the Central Bur- 
lap Office here now are routine, the 
rush observed at the start of the new 
quarter having subsided. Only a few 
constructions—such as the 7% and 8- 
ounce 36s—seem to be in short sup- 
ply, with other lightweights obtain- 
able in adequate quantities. 

There has been some speculation 
in the market here over a serious in- 
terruption in Calcutta cables. The 
few that have recently been received 
by importers and agents here were 
up to 10 days late, with current in- 
quiries remaining unanswered. While 
this breakdown came at a time when 
the government is unsuccessfully at- 
tempting to fill emergency heavy- 
weight burlap needs for April-June 
shipment, the market failed to see 
any significance to forward planning. 

The emergency U. S. purchase now 
has been written off as half com- 
pleted. Only up to half of the ap- 
proximate 20,000 bales required has 
been confirmed in Calcutta, and no 
likelihood is viewed of further pur- 
chasing being effected because of con- 
sistent reports that the bazaar now 
is bare of goods. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 17.46, as compared with 17.62 a 
year ago. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


While other foods and 


most other products have 
trouble maintaining quality 
during wartime, flour— 


and particularly SUNNY 
KANSAS—marches on 


with even better baking 
virtues. 











What an excellent time to 
win your customers with 


rare SUNNY KANSAS 
quality. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : KANSAS 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ig ee NN TUN one os se US a PbS V Cee vent eess $4,904,187 
RAT UAD RRCRORIOE SIRs Bes. ccc nc cceceaeenteds 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Tistel Blatt Musianere 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - . New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange . Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Wheat Futures 
Ceiling Formula 
Added to MPR 487 


Washington, D. C.—A formula for 
setting maximum prices of wheat fu- 
tures has been issued by the Office 
qf Price Administration as Amend- 
ment 5 to Revised MPR 487, the 
wheat ceiling regulation, to become 
effective April 14. The formula con- 
firms the present futures ceilings 
which were established by the grain 
exchanges and provides that, if a 
purchaser takes delivery on a fu- 
tures contract, he may receive a 
mark-up for his services when re- 
selling the wheat. 

The futures ceiling formula is the 
basic terminal market price for the 
contract grade, plus one mark-up and 
one commission merchant’s service 
charge. 

The text of the new Section 23 
of the order is as follows: 

“Sec. 23. Maximum prices for 
sales of wheat on futures markets. 
The maximum price per bu, bulk, 
for the sale of any wheat on any 
futures market designated as a con- 
tract market under the authority of 
the Commodity Exchange Act whose 
rules provide for the delivery of 
such wheat in store and for the sub- 
sequent resale and redelivery in store 
of the wheat delivered on such fu- 
tures contracts, shall be the for- 
mula price set forth in Appendix A 
of this regulation for the applicable 
terminal city for the grade and qual- 
ity stipulated in such futures con- 
tract, plus the amount provided in 
this regulation for one merchandis- 
ing mark-up and one commission 
merchant’s service charge. In con- 
nection with any limitation in this 
regulation on the total number or 
amount of mark-ups or the total 
amount of service charges that may 
be included in a maximum price, 
the above maximum price shall be 
deemed to include one merchandis- 
ing mark-up and one commission 
merchant’s service charge.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERY EXECUTIVES TOLD 
OF POSTWAR MERCHANDISING 


Chicago, Ill.—Food manufacturing 
and distribution industries have be- 
fore them an outstanding opportunity 
in the postwar era, J. H. Black, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Sprague Warner Division, Sprague 
Warner-Kenny Corp., told grocery 
manufacturers and sales executives 
at a meeting here April 9. 

“The American public, as a result 
of greatly increased purchasing pow- 
er, has turned its favor to finer qual- 
ity in the food it consumes,” Mr. 
Black said. “The trend toward low- 
er grading which prevailed, as a re- 
sult of economic necessity, during the 
depression days of the 1930’s has been 
reversed, and now Mrs. Housewife is 
satisfied only with the best. 

“I believe that the quality market 
will remain with us during the post- 
war era, providing that a fair level 
consumer purchasing power can be 
maintained. It will not have to be at 
the extreme high levels of wartime, 
but must be considerably above that 
which existed during the last decade. 

“In the coming days of peace, there 
will be a return of the intense com- 
petition between independent grocers 
and large corporate chain distribu- 
tion. The war has given the inde- 
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pendent new recognition and respect 
in the eyes of his fellow citizens as 
he has toiled with never-ending 
vigor and perseverance to serve the 
homes of America. His efforts toward 
that end are best measured by a re- 
cent survey which revealed that in- 
dependent food distributors are now 
handling 70% of the nation’s food 
volume, as compared with 65% be- 
fore the war. 

“I am confident that the basic in- 
itiative of individual enterprise will 
prove equal to the task of holding 
the improvement which has been reg- 
istered. There will be new products, 
new methods and new competition. 
Such factors have been met and con- 
quered before. Those of us who have 
spent our lives in independent food 
distribution sincerely believe that 
once again the fundamental strength 
of individual enterprise will assert it- 
self and prove capable of successfully 
meeting the coming challenge. And, 
in so doing, it will continue to be the 
cornerstone of America’s economic 
and social structure,” Mr. Black said. 
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CLYDE B. SMITH LEAVES 
MILLING FIRM FOR BANK 


St. Louis, Mo.—Clyde B. Smith has 
been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
St. Louis, to be identified with the 
soil products department, it was an- 
nounced last week. He assumed his 
new duties April 16. 

Mr. Smith comes to the bank from 
the St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co., of 
which he was president and general 
manager. He was born near Smith- 
land, Ky., and started in business as 
a rate clerk with the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad. He later went 
with Acme Mills in Hopkinsville, Ky., 
becoming secretary-treasurer of that 
company, which is a leading manufac- 
turer of family flour for the south- 
east. He purchased an interest in the 
St. Mary’s mill in 1939 and took 
charge of its operations. The St. 
Mary’s concern was organized in 
1856. 
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APPOINT FLOUR COMMITTEES 


New York, N. Y.—Walter E. Sands, 
president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees to serve the asso- 
ciation for the coming year: 

Finance: H. E. Hart, chairman, 
Harold Thurman, Myron Eastwood. 

Membership: W. B. Hanna, chair- 
man, H. E. Hart, William Wise, Myron 
Eastwood, Samuel Goldstein, Willis 
White, Charles T. McCarthy. 

Publicity: Harold Thurman, chair- 
man. 








WFA SHIPS U. S. SORGHUMS 
TO NORTH AFRICA 

Washington, D. C.—Bending ef- 
forts to relieve future drains on 
United States feed grain supplies, 
the War Food Administration last 
week moved to put French North 
African livestock feeding back on 
a self sustaining basis by ship- 
ping 3,312,000 lbs of grain sor- 
ghums to that country, it has 
been learned. The sorghum was 
purchased in the southwest April 
3 and routed immediately to gulf 
ports where it cleared the last 
weekend. The price paid by the 
WEA ranged from $2.80 to $3.80 
cwt, delivered gulf, it was an- 
nounced. Shipment was made in 
100-Ib sacks. 








Governmental Contact: Willis 
White, chairman, F. K. Hatfield, 
Charles T. McCarthy, Hyman Roth- 
stein, Nathan Silbert. 

Trade Practice: Carl Fassler, chair- 
man, Henry Barhand, Jr., Alfred Brit- 
tan, James P. Brown, B. Rothstein, 
Sydney Zion. 

Contract: Calvin Hosmer, chair- 
man, Leon Davis, William Wise. 

The association which is now affili- 
ated with the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, recently added 
several new members, and is active 
in the problems of the flour industry 
in that area. 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
FOR FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Arthur A. Leder- 
er, Cleveland, is chairman of a re- 
cently appointed membership com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors. Other mem- 
bers are S. O. Werner, Chicago; J. 
Spagnol, Pittsburgh; Samuel Eck- 
stein, New York; Samuel Regalbuto, 
Philadelphia; Earl Dusenberry, Des 
Moines. 

Mr. Lederer recently addressed a 
letter to Mr. Dusenberry congratulat- 
ing him on his efforts in organizing 
the Iowa ‘Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, which has applied for 
membership in the national associa- 
tion. 
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MASS MEETING OF BAKERS 

New York, N. Y.—A mass meeting 
of local bakers in celebration of Re- 
tail Bakers’ Day on May 9 will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. The 
program is planned along the lines of 





the national set-up with speakers of - 


recognized standing delivering their 
talks in person. The board of di- 
rectors of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers will hold its annual meeting 
the preceding day. At the April 
meeting of the board it went on rec- 
ord opposing any discontinuance of 
consignment selling. 
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No Change in OPA 
Seen as Result of 
President’s Death 


Washington, D. C.—In a letter to 
the Office of Price Administration 
employees, Chester Bowles, chief of 
that agency, stated that the death 
of President Roosevelt will bring 
about no changes in the policies of 
that agency. In his letter, Mr. 
Bowles said that Mr. Roosevelt had 
been a consistent supporter of their 
efforts, which meant a great deal to 
them. However, Mr. Bowles said, he 
has entire confidence in President 
Truman. 
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CCC STOCKPILE PURCHASES 
OF CORN BEHIND SCHEDULE 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Officials of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency ad- 
vise that they have purchased over 
7,000,000 bus of corn in Iowa for the 
account of the Commodity ‘Credit 
Corp. They state that they have 
been offered plenty of corn, but most 
of it was too high in moisture. The 
buying program will close on May 1 
and it appears unlikely that the 
CCC will get its contemplated 50,- 
000,000 bus by that time. 
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J. F. HENDERSON SELECTED 
ST. MARYS MILL MANAGER 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Henderson, 
who has been assistant manager of 
the St. Marys (Mo.) Mill Co., has been 
made manager to succeed Clyde B. 
Smith, who resigned this week to join 
the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
Mr. Henderson came to the St. Marys 
firm with Mr. Smith six years ago 
from Hopkinsville, Ky. He had not 
previously been associated with the 
grain or milling business. 











Maximum Carloading Order Seen 


if Mills Continue Slack Loading 


Washington, D. C.—Spot checks 
made by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission field men at flour mills, feed 
plants and country elevators reveal 
that shippers have not been loading 
boxcars to capacity. In one mstance 
in the west it is shown that a ship- 
per loaded some shipments to 60,000 
lbs in cars of 100,000-Ib capacity. 

This condition has been brought to 
the attention of the War Food Ad- 
ministration and there are indications 
that if further spot checks reveal a 
widespread failure to load cars to 
maximum limits there may be a man- 
datory loading order issued. 

Walter Berger, AAA feed manage- 
ment chief, says that shippers should 
make maximum use of all cars with- 
in limitations of the commodity being 
shipped. Mr. Berger agrees that war- 
time labor conditions make difficult 
the compliance with the full load- 
ing recommendation but the over-all 
car shortage and expected continued 
heavy car requirements to move 
wheat for export and from farms 
will attract ICC attention to any 
underloading abuse. He thinks that 
the issuance of a mandatory order can 
be avoided if the trade will pay par- 
ticular attention to full loading. Mr. 
Berger believes that, if emphasis is 





placed on larger car orders where 
possible, some car use economies 
can be effected. 

Trade sources here say they will 
ask their members to review their 
present loading policies. It is be- 
lieved here that shippers have been 
making maximum use of car facilities 
but in a number of cases they have 
been handicapped by inability of 
older labor to handle heavy com- 
modities where full loading require- 
ments necessitate loading to car 
roofs. 

Another factor over which certain 
shippers have no control is the size 
of customers’ order. In flour milling, 
it is pointed out, mills in many cases 
cannot compel baker customers to 
take additional quantities. of flour 
beyond the storage capacity of the 
customer. 

While there is no questioning of 
the accuracy of the ICC field study, 
it is pointed out that while the field 
report shows wide variation in loads 
often these situations occur through 
circumstances beyond control of the 
shipper. However, voluntary indus- 
try policing is preferable to a man- 
datory ICC order and the trades will 
be notified to check loading condi- 
tions at all plants. 
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SEES FREE ENTERPRISE 
THREAT IN CO-OP RISE 


—~<— 


Ben C. McCabe Flays Tax Exempt 
Preference Enjoyed by Co- 
operatives 


Cincinnati, Ohio. — Declaring the 
co-operative movement is “a _ step 
toward Socialism,’ Ben C. McCabe, 
head of a northwest grain elevator 
company and president of the Nation- 
al Tax Equity Association, asserted 
in an address before the Rotary 
Club of Cincinnati, last week, that 
“American free business enterprise, 
which pays federal taxes, is menaced 
by the rapidly growing co-operative 
movement, now doing $6,000,000,000 
of business a year, but paying no fed- 
eral taxes.” 

Speaking on “Co-operatives versus 
Private Enterprise,” Mr. McCabe 
said: “More than 1,000 grain eleva- 
tors are among the mounting groups 
of co-operatives which are paying no 
federal income tax on the millions of 
dollars that they earn each year. Yet 
these tax free industries are in di- 
rect competition with companies that 
are paying up to 80% of their profits 
to Uncle Sam. 

“The American system of free en- 
terprise is slowly, but surely, being 
crushed into oblivion by the unequal 
advantages and preferences that this 
tax exempt competition enjoys. At 
the same time the national treasury 
is being robbed of revenues which 
are desperately needed to pay for the 
war and the constantly mounting ex- 
penditures of the government itself. 

“The chief offenders in this legal 
tax avoidance,’ he continued, “are 
co-operative associations and govern- 
ment owned businesses, which would 
be paying into the treasury probably 
$1,000,000,000 a year if they were 
taxed on the same basis as their com- 
petitors in private enterprise.” 

The speaker pointed out that “the 
laws have been stretched from the 
original simple exemption of farm- 
ers’, fruit growers’ and like associa- 
tions to cover the multi-million-dol- 
lar activities of great corporations 
engaged in manufacturing farm ma- 
chinery, cigars, cigarets, cosmetics, 
fertilizer, wood products, gasoline, 
oil and many other products; of so- 
called co-operative corporations in 
the fields of mining, publishing, in- 
surance, banking, wholesaling and re- 
tailing.” 

Claiming that the exemption of 
municipal electric plants from feder- 
al taxation was another phase of the 
unjust competition to which private 
industry was subjected through gov- 
ernmental action, Mr. McCabe made 
a plea that this sort of thing be 
stopped “if private industry under 
which America has grown great, is to 
continue.” 

He summed up his remarks by say- 
ing, “the situation can be cured in 
only one way—by changing the laws 
to remove the unequal advantages 
that have been given to co-operatives 
and to force them to pay equal fed- 
eral income taxes on all their earn- 
ings, whatever those earnings may be 
called.” 
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DISTRICT 8 MILLERS HOLD 
SPRING MEETING IN CANADA 
Fort Erie, Ont.—Approximately 130 

operative millers and cereal chemists 

attended the spring meeting of Dis- 

trict 8, Association of Operative Mill- 

ers, held here April 14. The meeting 

was held here because of the restric- 
tions imposed on Canadians entering 
the United States. 
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Principal speakers on the meeting 
program were A. H. Smith, Quaker 
Rubber Co., whose topic was “To- 
day’s Rubber Belt,” and Dr. C. R. 
Addinall, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. 
J., who talked about the history and 
uses of penicillin. Others who ap- 
peared on the program were Sidney 
Blake, chairman of the district or- 
ganization, and J. George Kehr, secre- 
tary. 

Frank Ward, plant superintendent 
for Best Foods, Inc., was elected a 
member of the parent organization’s 
executive committee. O. Hammer- 
strom, Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., 
was elected treasurer of the district 
organization. 

At 4 o’clock the group paused for 
one minute in silent prayer in keeping 
with the nationwide mourning of 
President Roosevelt’s death. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO CEILING ON RYE NOW 
PLANNED, OPA DECLARES 


Washington, D. C.—Pricing author- 
ities at the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration have reiterated their denial 
of the possibility of a ceiling being 
placed on rye, as is currently being 
rumored in the grain trade. 

Such an action would not only 
be undesirable at this time, they say, 
but furthermore would be unlawful 
since rye is not selling at parity 
prices. 

There have been no ceilings on rye 
because that grain has been selling 
much below parity, the March 15 
farm price being $1.09, compared 
with a parity figure of $1.25 for that 
month. Until recent export pur- 
chases put some strength into the 
market, it is pointed out, rye demand 
was so lifeless as to require a man- 
datory order that distillers include 
10% of that grain in their monthly 
grain bills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO CHANGES UNDER WAY 
IN MILLFEED PRICE ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—Complaints 
that have come to the OPA in Wash- 
ington regarding the large volume 
of f.o.b. sales of millfeed as permitted 
by section 6 of RMPR 173 probably 
will not cause immediate revision or 
dropping of that section, since OPA 
officials at the time of rewriting that 
section were fully aware of its prob- 
able effect on millfeed sales. How- 
ever, the combination of these com- 
plaints and occasional reports of 
sales at more than ceiling levels have 
probably caused the OPA price sec- 
tion to contemplate changing the 
system either to a destination basis 
or freight off basing points, it has 
been suggested. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that there will be any imme- 
diate action. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ENRICHMENT BILL FAILS 
TO GET COLORADO VOTE 


Denver, Colo.—The 1945 session 
of the Colorado legislature ended last 
week without passing a bill—‘an act 
relating to the enrichment of flour 
and bread to meet certain standards 
of vitamin and mineral content.” 

The bill was sponsored by the Colo- 
rado Nutrition Council and had the 
backing of bakery and flour interests 
of the state. The bill was never 
brought out of committee and the 
legislature as a whole never had a 
chance to act on the proposed legis- 
lation. 

It is understood the bill will be 
submitted to the next session of the 
Colorado legislature. 


























WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Among these three fine flours is the 


particular one that suits you. You 
talk with us about your flour needs, 
and permit us to talk with you about 
these flours. Together we will quick- 


ly find the one. 
* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


WATEROGALSKY Y, MILLING co, a 


* MEPHERSON, 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















SENIOR PARTNER — No longer 
young, but still active in business 
and on the golf links is William Clarke 
Reid, senior partner in McConnell & 
Reid, Ltd., flour importing firm in 
Glasgow, Scotland. His three sons 
have been active in the present war 
since it began. The eldest, Clarke, 
has lately become Sheriff-Substitute 
for the Borders, an important Scot- 
tish legal office to which he was ap- 
pointed after his discharge from the 
army. The second son, Robin, is on 
active service with the British forces 
in Belgium and the third, George, is 





on duty in Italy after a period of op- 
erations in the middle east. 


SALES DIRECTOR—Fred P. Hughes 
has been appointed sales director of 
the Goodlander Mills Co., according 
to a recent announcement by Robert 
H. Montgomery, general manager of 
the firm. He will move to Kansas 
City where the Goodlander offices are 
located. Mr. Hughes has been in the 
research department of the Pet Milk 
Co., St. Louis, and previously was for 
two years in the sales department of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. in Kansas 
City. 





Mostity PERSONAL + + 





Hans Aabel, president of the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Corp., Evansville, 
which operates an elevator there, has 
been elected president of the Opti- 
mists Club of Evansville. 


W. G. McLaughlin, eastern sales 
manager in New York for the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently made a brief business trip to 
the mill. 

& 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, made his 
New York headquarters with E. S. 
Thompson during a recent business 
trip through eastern markets. 

@ 

H. Wallace Applegate, secretary of 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, at- 
tended a directors’ meeting of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers 
Association at Columbus last week. 


Theodore Bayha, owner of Bayha’s 
Bakery, Wheeling, W. Va., is confined 
to Ohio Valley Hospital, Wheeling. 


Visitors in Nashville last week 
were Ray Moran, Memphis represen- 
tative of the Larabee Flour Mills Co; 
C. G. Smith and Bruce Smith of Igle- 
heart Brothers, Inc; Julian Scott of 
the ‘Transit Grain Co., Fort Worth; 
W. 8S. Montford, Louisville represen- 
tative of the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, and Clyde Smith of 
St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. who was 
returning from a vacation in Florida. 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant sales manager for the south- 


western division of General Mills, Inc., 
and H. S. Faulkner, manager of prod- 
ucts control, have been enjoying va- 
cations within Oklahoma the past 
fortnight. 

2 


L. A. Ritterhouse, grain department 
manager for the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, has been elected 
vice president of the Sterling Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

* 


Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were: Howard W. Files and 
Bradshaw Mintener, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; E. 
P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. J. FRANK JOINS FEED FIRM 

Karl J. Frank has resigned from 
his job with the Henkel Flour Mills, 
Detroit, to become general manager 
of the Ed. Wiggle Co., feed dealers, 
Wyandotte, Mich. He started with 
the old Commercial Milling Co. in 
1926 in the mill, three years later en- 
tered the office in the credit depart- 
ment. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VICTOR ENGELHARD NAMED 
BALLARD SALES DIRECTOR 


Louisville, Ky. — Appointment of 
Victor H. Engelhard, Jr., as director 
of sales and advertising for Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, has 
been announced by Adam Lilly, preési- 
dent of the corporation. -Mr. Engel- 





hard previously had been advertising 
manager. 

Mr. Engelhard, born in Louisville, 
came to Ballard & Ballard from 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
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In a closer knitting of the com- 
pany’s sales organization for postwar 
business, Mr. Lilly said it was in- 
tended to appoint a group of division 
managers for close supervision of 
sales territories. First of these ap- 
pointments went to Eugene A. Wim- 
berly, former sales manager, who will 
have headquarters in Birmingham 
as manager of the largest division in 
the South. 

Mr. Wimberly, who has been with 
the company for 32 year's, will be in 
charge of Alabama and Mississippi, 
and parts of Georgia, Florida and 
Tennessee. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 13, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 44,495 1,916 14,249 14,248 
Private terminals ‘ ee 60 oe 








Wheat Dutfum Oats Barley 





ONE v 6550-06 44,495 1,916 14,309 14,248 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 


16,248 ee 184 55 





Cl 14,261 i 138 240 
Churchill ....... 1,878 oe ee 
Prince Rupert .. 1,097 
WROORTIR. ~~ cee vcccs 930 

Ree eee 78,908 1,916 14,631 14,542 
Year ago ....... 72,549 1,558 9,418 9,170 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 3,722 105 2,040 377 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

C2R GV. veces 433 sia 32 18 





yo arr 4,155 105 2,071 395 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





tie ei 12,962 104 6,368 2,371 

pT a eer ees 58 5 388 135 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ee 246 a8 121 14 

Pema 652%. Hes 13,266 108 6,877 2,520 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to April 13, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 197,372 5,154 67,724 53,051 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OTR GI vives 14,634 -- - 1,881 1,482 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to April 18, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 179,109 4,828 68,911 43,983 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CFR GIV.. oo sewes 9,165 on. Bm 


DEATHS 


Clarence Eugene Gould, 73, a flour 
broker and bakery consultant, died 
at Kansas City April 5. He at one 
time was vice president and secre- 
tary of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
but left that company 21 years ago 
to form his own company, known as 
the C. E. Gould Cracker and Candy 
Co. He later served other bakery 
companies as consultant. 
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W. H. Lassen, prominent Wichita, 
Kansas, oil man and son of the late 
Henry Lassen, Wichita flour miller, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
April 10. His son, Pvt. Henry Lassen, 
20, was killed in action in Germany 
last November. One of his surviving 
sisters is Mrs. Ward. Magill, wife of 
the president of Kansas Milling Co. 


Carl Howard Sisson, Sr., 48, owner 
of the Sisson Bakery, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, died April 3. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED SUPERVISOR 

Olympia, Wash.—Milo M. Palmer, 
formerly inspector of foods and drugs 
for the state department of agricul- 
ture, has been appointed supervisor 
of the division of feéds, fertilizers, 
and livestock remedies by Governor 
Wallgren. Mr. Palmér succeeds H. 
H. Wyatt at this post. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


+ 2 2 eS 


Lt. (j.g.) Henry Z. Urban, U.S.N.R., 
is spending a 30-day leave with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. George P. Ur- 
ban, Buffalo, N. Y., after arduous 
duty of 19 months in the Pacific the- 
ater of war where his ship partici- 
pated in several engagements. His 
father is president of the George Ur 
ban Milling Co. His brother, Maj. 
George P. Urban, Jr., now is at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, after participating in the 
invasions of Africa, Sicily and Italy. 


* 











Seventeen more employees of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., have been granted 
leaves to enter military service, mak- 
ing a total of 823 stars in the com- 
pany service flag. There are 14 gold 
stars in the flag. Fifty servicemen 
have returned to work with the com- 
pany after receiving honorable dis- 
charges from various branches of 
service. 

* 


Lt. Paul Lemmons, son-in-law of 
L. L. Gunn, manager of the Barton 
County Flour Mills, Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, is missing in action. Mrs. Lem- 
mons, at home for the duration, was 
notified by the war department that 
Lt. Lemmons was unreported after a 
flight of super forts over Tokyo. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. F. LEPINE NEW HEAD 
BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Joseph F. Lepine, 
assistant manager of the Buffalo 
branch, Ralston Purina “Co., was 
elected president of the Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo, April 13, succeed- 
ing Otto E. Auerbach, president of 
O. E. Auerbach, Inc. 

George W. Beamer, vice president 
of the Maritime Milling Co., was 
elected vice president, and Francis 
E. Smith, assistant treasurer of the 
Superior Grain Corp., was elected 
treasurer, succeeding Harold E. 
Bradt, vice president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co. 

Three directors were elected as 
follows: Donald A. Coon, sales rep- 
resentative of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons; John F. Girard, manager of 
the Standard Elevator & Grain divi- 
sion of the Standard Milling Co., and 
Mr. Smith. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEART ATTACK FATAL TO 
J. E. JOSEY, FEED MAN 


Houston, Texas.—J. E. Josey, 79, 
died in Houston on April 5 of a 
heart attack. He was widely known 
in the grain trade as the founder, 
and until a few years ago the active 
head, of the Josey-Miller Co., Beau- 
mont, which started as a small feed 
store in 1901 and grew to be one of 
the largest feed manufacturing and 
feed distributing firms in southeast 
Texas and southern Louisiana. 

Mr. Josey continued as president 
of the company until his death, ai- 
though he retired from active man- 
agement in 1929, since which time 
Wiley Culpepper has been manager. 

Upon his retirement from active 
duties in the feed concern, Mr. Josey 
moved to Houston. 
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Permit System 





(Continued from page 9.) 


remaining permits would be allocated 
among others. 

With the extensive CCC-army ex- 
port movement to be taken care of, 
it is obvious that the cars available 
for commercial trade will be reduced 
below the present level. There is 
likely to be considerable hardship 
resulting and many contracts which 
will be much delayed or unfilled. 

The AAR does not intend to in- 
crease the percentage of empty box- 
cars going to these industries at the 
expense of other groups of boxcar 
users and only the return of more 
empties to western territory will im- 
prove the car supply. 

However, the permit system is seen 
as a means of halting the decline of 
boxcar numbers on western lines. 
The natural flow of products from 
west to east means a constant drain 
on western lines’ stocks. As fast 
as empties are returned they are 
loaded and sent back to the east. 
The eastern lines have been unable to 
keep up. the pace in returning empty 
cars, and the permit system no doubt 
will be used to keep eastbound move- 
ment to a level commensurate with 
the return of cars from the east. 


Some Differences 


Since there are some differences in 
current grain and milling conditions 
in the Northwest and Southwest, it 
is possible that the order when issued 
will vary in the two areas. 

In the Northwest there are no sub- 
stantial terminal stocks of grain on 
which the CCC can draw to fill its 
army wheat requirements. CCC 
stocks are scattered in small lots 
throughout the territory and must 
be assembled. All of the CCC’s army 
wheat shipments will go down the 
Great Lakes and will move through 
Duluth-Superior. Mill wheat stocks 
in the Northwest are extremely short 
and the industry is heavily dependent 
now on movement from the country. 
In addition, boxcars are scarcer in 
the Northwest than anywhere else, 
percentage of boxcars to ownership 
on northwestern railroads being only 
43% to 57%, compared with per- 
centages as high as 86 on some 
southwestern lines. Wheat supplies 
at terminals and subterminals in the 
Southwest are fairly substantial and 
the CCC has more concentrated sup- 
plies on which to draw for its Gulf 
shipments of army wheat. 


Details Not Complete 


While the final details of the order 
have not yet been written it was 
originally planned that the permit 
system be instituted in other western 
markets as well as Kansas City and 
Minneapolis, with the intention that 
the entire western’ territory be cov- 
ered. Possibly there will be permit 
committees at Chicago, Peoria, Fort 
‘a -Dallas, Omaha and Milwau- 
e€ 

An effort will be made to avoid 
conflict between markets which draw 
grain from some adjoining terri- 
tories, and for that reason it is pos- 
sible that in a few areas no permits 
may be required. Iowa, for example, 
may be exempt from. permits, since 
it ships. grains in virtually all direc- 
tions. This, however, has not. yet 
been decided definitely, nor. has -the 
handling of permits in case of grain 
movement from one district. to an- 
other by an establishment located 
outside the district in which the 
movement would start. Presumably, 


these would have to pass through two 
permit committees. 
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Whether. or, not..there will be any 
permit system. established for. the 
Pacific Coast likewise .ig uncertain 
at this time. There is some consid- 
eration being given to -establishing 
a committee at Seattle, or. at Great 
Falls, Mont., to handle the alloca- 
tion of wheat movement in the Mon- 
tana area as between eastern and 
western movement. 

While the order generally appiies 
only to the normal flow of movement 
in the general direction of west to 
east, there is an exception made in 
the case of grains and flour moving 
westward in the Northwest area. 
There is some movement to the west 
coast of specialty products, such as 
semolina, from northwestern mills 
and this movement also is covered 
by the permit order. Western move- 
ment of other types of products is 
exempt. 

The permits when issued will be 
good for 15 days and will expire 
thereafter if shipment is not made. 
The plan is to keep expirations as 
low as possible by issuing permits 
only in relation to car ‘supply: 


yo ¥ 


Minneapolis Permit 
Committee Chosen 


Minneapolis, Minn.—E. J. Grimes, 
Cargill, Inc., has been named chair- 
man and permit agent for the North- 
west area committee that will han- 
dle the allocation of grain and grain 
products movement under the ODT 
program which is expected to be- 
come effective next week. 

R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., has 
been named aiternate permit agent. 

Other members of the committee 
and the interests they represent are 
as follows: P. C. Rutherford, vice 
chairman, Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
and W. L. Brisley, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., terminal elevators; J. A. 
Bolton, Atwood-Larson Co., and E. 
S. Ferguson, Kellogg Commission 
Co., commission merchants; E. J. 
Barry and G. P. Meyer, Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 
co-operatives; P. F. Schueneman, 
F. H. Peavey Co., and J. F. McElli- 
gott, Northwest Country Elevator 
Association, country elevaters; D. C. 
Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and A. 
R. McRae, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., city mills; Cecil E. Taylor, 
Bay State Milling Co., and Charles 
Silverson, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
country mills; Jean R.° Hartzell, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., flaxseed; 
F. J. Seidl, Sr., Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., and Edward C. Chrystal, 
Froedert Grain & Malting Co., bar- 
ley interests. 

Other members are James C. Cole, 
Commodity Credit Corp., and Walter 
R. Harvey, Association of American 
Railroads, and Jack Dwyer, Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. 

It is not expected that this com- 
mittee will be expanded to include 
any other interests, as it already is 
about the maximum number that 


‘could function effectively. However, 


there is likely to be a number of ad- 
visory committees named to assist 
the permit group with problems re- 
lating to other interests, such as 
mixed feeds, oats, flour milling, etc. 

The committee will begin to func- 
tion as soon as: the ODT order is 
issued. 

The permit system will apply. to 
all items in Kipp’s railroad - tariff; 
groups number two and.three, which 
include all grains and grain -:prod- 
ucts. and mixed feeds, except: that 
soybeans will not be included for the 
Northwest area. 
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(Continued from page 9.) 


vest in this area. The new record- 
breaking winter wheat crop estimates 
were announced at the meeting. 

Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., reviewed demands of 
the government, calling for about 
325,000,000 bus of grain in the next 
seven months and 150,000 tons of 
flour a month, a program that is not 
being fulfilled. Walter Holloway, of 
the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, told 
how southwestern lines had loaded 
about 20,000 fewer cars so far this 
year than last, and that these lines 
have a deficit of nearly 5,000 cars, 
now in the hands of eastern rail- 
roads. 

The committee charged with the 
job of getting boxcars include: 

Ben C. Larkin of Bismarck, N. D., 
public service commissioner, chair- 
man. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

C. B. Bee, Oklahoma City, special 
counsel for the Oklahoma Corp. com- 
mission. 

Mark G. Thornburg, Des Moines, 
secretary of the Western Grain and 
Feed Association. 

R. A. Trovatten, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota agricultural commissioner. 

C. A. Merkle, Pierre, S. D., state 
public utilities commissioner. 

A. W. Nielsen, Omaha, general 
manager of the West Central Co- 
operative Grain Co. 

John W. Ellis, Jefferson City, Mis- 
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MARRIES HER BOSS—The bridal 
couple shown in the picture above is 
a part of the editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller. The bride was 
Lorraine Bracken, one of the copy 
editors, and the groom is Milton B. 
Kihlstrum, news editor of this jour- 
nal and as such was Miss Bracken’s 
immediate superior. The picture was 
taken last Saturday in the clubroom 
of The Northwestern Miller where a 
reception was held following the wed- 
ding ceremony in a Minneapolis 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Kihlstrum left 
for a three-week honeymoon short- 
ly after the reception. 


¥¥ 


Editorial. Note: - Other members of the 
editorial ‘staff suggested all. sorts of“ cap- 
tions -if the-‘‘who -will be boss now”’ vein, 
but: the technical editor, who assumed the 
role of society editor maintains that the 
statement: ‘‘was her immediate superior,” in 
the’-cutlines above does not infer that he 
relinquished -that position. Other married 
men on-~- tHe: editorial staff have different 
interpretations, 
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souri agricultural commissioner. 

At the same time, the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee agreed to 
begin an investigation of the box- 
car shortage, April 17. At that time, 
it is expected, the committee ap- 
pointed at Kansas City will appear 
before the senators. The resolution 
calling for the Senate investigation 
was introduced by Senator Reed of 
Kansas, who has been pressing gov- 
ernment agency transportation offi- 
cials for action to relieve the grain 
car shortage. 

Other groups also are expected to 
present their views to the Senate 
committee. Millers from various 
markets will have a committee of 
their own and it is expected that 
there will be another group repre- 
senting the grain trade interests at 
major western markets. 

J. W. Holloway, executive secre- 
tary of the Kansas-Missouri River 
Mills, will attend to represent mill- 
ing interests in his area. Joseph H. 
Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Omaha, will represent mills 
of his state, while C. B. Bee, of Okla- 
homa City, special counsel of the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
will appear as a representative of 
grain and milling interests in Okla- 
homa. F. J. McKown, of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, will repre- 
sent Kansas millers. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, will 
lead the presentation of the facts 
concerning the boxcar situation in 
the milling industry. 

On the grain trade committee are 
Hal Davis, president of the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade, for Kansas; A. 
W. Nielsen, of the West Central Co- 
operative Grain Co., Omaha, for Ne- 
braska; Walter R. Scott, secretary of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Representatives of the grain trade 
in St. Louis, Enid, Fort Worth and 
Amarillo also are expected to attend. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 31, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 


Receipts— -Shipments- 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis ... ae . 18,870 21,840 
Kansas City .. 525 125 4,650 2,850 
Philadelphia .. 160 320 be ree 
Milwaukee ... ae 3,960 5,110 
Week ending April 7 
Minneapolis ... -- 17,910 22,080 
Kansas City ‘ 17 5 100 4,075 2,925 
Philadelphia .. 100 160 ae ees 
Milwaukee ... . 4,890 5 a 4,260 
Week ending April 14: 
Minneapolis ... -- 18,330 22,500 
Kansas City .. 350 175 4,425 3,350 
Philadelphia .. 200 240 


Milwaukee... 90 20 3,450 2,740 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended March 31, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis... 45 207 26 28 817 2,102 
io) ee 1 19 13 28 294 2,097 

Week ending April 7: 

Minneapolis. . 45 234 44 27 703 1,942 
DGIMUR: oc sss 183 10 29 = 448 2,107 

Week ending April 14: 

Minneapolis. . 41 236 50 33 541 1,732 
2 err i 17 9 81 442 2, 044 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. C. MALMBERG ADDRESSES 
PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—At the last sup- 
per meeting of the season of the Bak- 
ers’ Club of Philadelphia held at the 
Hotel Sheraton on April 2, A. C. 
Malmberg, director of public rela- 
tions of the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, gave an interesting and helpful 
address on “Men and Management.” 
Also present and entertaining the 
members was Wando the Magician, 
who in private life is Riehard Kid- 
der, son of Harry Kidder, one of the 
members of the Bakers’ Club and 
who represents Joe Lowe Co. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of flour increased in 
the Southwest last week, most of the vol- 
ume going to the army, and sales reached 
88% of capacity. This compares with 65% 
the previous week and 34% a year ago. 

Otherwise, business is light, because of 
the subsidy situation. Mills are booked 
tightly through June in many cases, and 
whatever running time they have they are 
saving for old customers who will be in 
the market. It is likely that extension of 
the subsidy, when it comes, will be followed 
by a flurry of business. 

Clears are stronger as the army continues 
to buy everything it can get. Production 
is declining as the result of labor and car 
shortages. 

Quotations April 14: established brands of 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short patent 
$3.35@3.41, standard patent $3.30@3.41, 
straight grade $3.25@3.31, first clears $2.85 
@3, second clears $2.40@2.50, low grade 
$2.30@2.45, clears quoted bulk. 

Five mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 8 fair, 2 quiet, 6 slow and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: A definite improvement 
occurred in sales last week, with the aver- 
age for mills 70%, compared with 38% 
the previous week and 78% a year ago. 
Bakers took 58% of bookings and the 
family trade 42%. Operations averaged 
89%, compared with 75% a week ago and 





80% a year ago. No change occurred in 
prices. Quotations, sacks, delivered Okla- 
homa rate points April 14: hard wheat 


short patent flour $4@4.50; soft wheat short 
patent $4@4.50, standard patent $3.60@4, 
bakers short patent $3.67, bakers standard 
$3.62. 


Omaha: Flour sales in the Omaha area 
averaged 100% of capacity last week. 
Sales were largely government orders and 


most mills offered very little flour to the 


general trade. The boxcar situation re- 
mains serious and many shipments are 
irregular or delayed, except in the case 
of government orders. Prices for flour 


are unchanged and firm, at or near the 
ceiling. 

Wichita: Outside of one large govern- 
ment sale, which boosted the volume some- 
what, sales at Wichita to the bakery and 
grocery trade averaged somewhere between 
25 and 30% last week. Directions were 
above 100% and mills operated from 75 to 


100%, the only limit on full operations 
being lack of cars. 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers showed only 
mild interest last week and, except for 
round lot bookings by the army, business 
was on a limited scale. Inquiry was light 
and productive of only a few small sales, 


about evenly divided among bakers and 
jobbers. Army purchases absorbed most of 
the capacity for May. Shipping directions 
improved, as did the ability of mills to ship, 
due to loosening of the car situation. 

Salina: Except for purchases made by 
the army, flour business was practically at 
a standstill last week. Shipping direc- 
tions are good. 

Texas: Considerable government flour was 
booked last week and total sales of mills 
that participated in that business probably 
amounted to 200% of capacity. Other mills 
sold 25 to 50% of capacity, consisting 
mainly of family flour and a_ moderate 
amount of bakery types. Operations con- 
tinue at the maximum, probably about 
85% of theoretical capacity. The car short- 
age did not interfere noticeably with mak- 
ing flour shipments. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations April 14: family flour $3.90@ 
4.15, high patent $3.65@3.90, standard bak- 
clears enriched $3 


ers, ceiling $3.52, first 
@3.15, delivered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: There was a little fill-in 
flour business every day last week, but 


a complete dearth of 
Mills still are 
can reasonably 


round-lot buying. 
limiting sales to what they 
expect to be able to ship 


before June 30, but nothing beyond. Re- 
ports have it that some mills, confident 
that the subsidy will be continued, have 


booked some additional 120-day business, but 
the rank and file of them refuse to take 
this chance until some definite announce- 
ment is made. 

The trade as a whole is said to be more 
reconciled to paying ceiling prices for what 


it needs, and it feels if it has to pay 
ceilings, there is no object in anticipating 
needs. So there is less quibbling over price 


than heretofore. But right now, millers 
are more concerned over their wheat re- 
quirements than they are about new flour 
bookings. They have been eating into their 
reserves at a rapid rate, and are anxious 
to replenish them, but movement from the 
country is still below current needs. The 
ear situation still is very uncertain. One 
large interior Minnesota mill is closed this 
week for lack of wheat and empties. A per- 
mit system for loading, which is in the 
offing, will just add another complication 
to business. 

A good’ demand is noted for clears of all 
kinds, and price structure on these grades 
is said to be on a firmer basis. Even the 
low grades no longer have to go begging. 

New bookings this past week aggregated 


about 53% of capacity, compared with 
128% a week earlier, and 46% a year ago. 


Quotations April 16: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54, 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Very 
light bookings continue. Everyone is wait- 
ing for definite action on the continua- 
tion of the subsidy. Bakers indicate a 
desire to contract for 120-day shipment, 
but millers are not keen about selling. 
Shipping directions continue good. A brisk 
inquiry continues for all available millfeed. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Quiet trade in flour continued 
last week. Most mills held prices right 
up to the ceiling and this, coupled with 
reluctance on the part of mills to_ sell 
beyond the middle of June, resulted in light 
business. The flour sold was chiefly in 
one- and two-car lots. Shipping direc- 
tions continued good. Family flour demand 
also was quiet and sales were confined to 
scattered small lots. Deliveries were only 
fair. Quotations April 14: spring top patent 
$3.40@3.57, standard patent $3.30@3.47, first 
clear $3.10@3.44, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.47 
@3.57, 95% patent $3.32@3.47, first clear 
$2.68@2.92; soft winter short $3.45@4.31, 
standard patent $3.26@4.06, clears $2.75@ 
3.16. 


St. Louis: There was a good demand for 


flour last week. However, there were no 
large orders. Bookings consisted of small 
lots to take care of immediate require- 


ments. Mills report no change in their posi- 
tion of getting wheat supplies, consequent- 
ly they are not anxious to make any fur- 
ther commitments. Clears were in good 
demand, Offerings were limited and prices 
were stronger. With most of the bakery 


trade contracted on flour, jobbers report 
little new business being placed on the 
books. What is being done is for immedi- 
ate purposes. Sugar is tight and short- 
ening is very scarce, due to the lack of 
supplies coming in. 

Central states mills report no change 


from recent trade conditions. Demand con- 
tinues good, but, owing to the uncertain- 
ties of transportation, millers refrain from 
offering. Prices are firm at the ceiling. 

Quotations April 14: soft wheat patent 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 
ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.44, family short patent 
$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 
first clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.44. 


Toledo: The car shortage situation is not 
any better. Some millers are making use 
of gondola cars when they can be had. 
Opinion has been expressed in some rail- 
road circles that it may be a considerable 
time before the transportation situation be- 
comes normal again. Otherwise the flour 
market situation appears unchanged, with 
mills cautious about making commitments 
that might prove embarrassing later on. 
Buyers of flour are not showing the con- 
cern about future supplies that might be 
expected, Operations of mills would be 
materially heavier but for labor and trans- 
portation handicaps. 

Cleveland: A few scattered flour sales 
to jobbers and bakers were made last week. 
The trade generally is contracted for the 
next 90 days and mills are reluctant to 
make contracts. Ceiling prices prevail. 
Some buyers are inclined to wait for V-E 
day, thinking that there will be a break 
in the market. The car situation has not 
improved to any great extent. The labor 
situation is worse for both bakers and 
jobbers. Bakers are complaining about the 
lack of shortening. They have the points, 
but there is very little shortening available 
and it appears that it will become worse. 
Family flour business has picked up some, 
but it lacks great volume. 

Quotations April 14: spring first patent 
$3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, first 
clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter short patent 
$3.60@3.70, 95% patent $3.50@3.60, first 
clear $3.10@3.30; soft winter short patent 
$4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first clear 
$3.10@3.40. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales of flour are light, await- 
ing government action on the subsidy. Di- 
rections, on the other hand, are very heavy, 
but are being filled quite efficiently in the 
light of all the difficulties the trade is 
struggling with. The car shortage has im- 
proved somewhat in the right direction, but 
labor shortage continues. Clears are strong. 
The trade is showing some signs of hesi- 
tation in placing any commitments of 
consequence too far in advance because 
of the present trends in the European and 
Asiatic fronts. 

Quotations April 14, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: Scattered fill-in lots, which 
are all mills care to offer, constitute cur- 
rent flour business. Brokers complain 
about their inability to supply customers’ 
needs, but buyers themselves are not par- 
ticularly disturbed, seemingly overlooking 
army, relief and other agency buying. 
They see only the large coming wheat 
crop and anticipate lower prices. Sales 
continue only up to June 15, but it ‘is 
believed when this restriction is removed 
activity will be stepped up if flour is ob- 
tainable. Currently high glutens are held 
at ceilings with spring standards 5c below 
and some Kansas as much as 10c off. 
Buying by a large baking chain at the 
close of the previous week when some 
prices were 10c below ceilings aroused 
comment. Clears continue scarce, high 
and tight, but eastern cake grades are in 
adequate supply and Pacific coast flours of 
this type, which were below ceilings, are 
now higher. The most important problem 
is the ability to obtain deliveries of flour. 
While transportation is generally improved 
the condition at railroad yards _ limits 
chances of quick delivery at this end of 
the line and the shut-off in the issuance 
of permits at terminals is extremely dis- 
turbing to future supplies. 

Quotations April 14: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.50@3.60; southwestern short patents $3.80 


@3.85, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears 
$3.20@3.30; soft winter straights, Pennsyl- 


vania $3.65@3.70, Pacific coast $3.74@3.77. 
Boston: Buyers generally are not interest- 
ed in making new flour commitments. To 
many of them the encouraging outlook for 
an early end to the European war offers 
possibilities of lower flour prices, and they 
are satisfied to sit back and await the out- 
come. A few mills were reported taking 
a chance on the certainty of the subsidy 
bill being signed and offered flour for 120- 
day shipment, but found few takers. The 
majority of sales the past week was limited 


to fill-in needs and some for immediate 
shipment. Total volume was unusually 
low. Mills are holding close to or at ceil- 


ings and are not pressing the trade to 
make new commitments for shipment later 
than June 15. Rye flour prices continue 
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high and trade is not interested. Sales of 
family flour are slow and only for replace- 
ment, Shipping directions are off com- 
pared to previous weeks. Mill quotations 
continue unchanged. Quotations April 14: 
spring high gluten $3.92@3.97, short patent 
$3.82@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77, first 
clear $3.42@3.48; southwestern short pat- 
ent $3.82@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77; 
soft winter patent $3.75@3.90, straights 
$3.65@3.75, clears $3.55@3.65. 

Philadelphia: The death of the Presiden: 
had a paralyzing effect on the flour mar- 
ket and the volume of business transacted 
was small. Local jobbers and bakers are 
generally supplied for near requirements 
and there is a feeling that prices may go 
lower upon the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe. The shortage of boxcars. con- 
tinues to be a serious problem. 

Quotations April 14: spring wheat short 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $3.70% 
3.73, first spring clear $3.50@3.55; hard 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3.70% 
3.73; soft winter straights, nearby $3.°5 
@ 3.45. 

Pittsburgh: The flour market, with both 
jobbers and bakers, has been quiet tle 
past week throughout the entire Tri-Sta‘e 
area. Scattered sales have been made in 
carlots, but no round lot sales were notei, 
Only buyers in immediate need show in- 
terest in asking for quotations or buying 
flour. Some confusion resulted among flour 
salesmen when one large mill telegraphed 
their representative that within a week all 
wheat and flour would require an order 
from the Office of Defense Transportation 
to be moved to mills, flour buyers or job- 
bers. Some bakers and jobbers immedi- 
ately placed shipping directions for c:- 
pacity shipments of flour. Flour prices re- 
main at or near ceilings. Clears are in 


good demand, while offerings are light. 
The car situation appears to be a little 
easier in spots, but not generally. 
Quotations April 14: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.80, straight $3.70, high 
gluten $3.90, first clear $3.22; spring bak- 


ers short patent $3.80, standard $3.70, high 
gluten straight $3.90, first clear $3.47; soft 
winter bakers cake flour $4.57, intermedi- 
ate grade $3.90, straight $3.67, Pacific coast 
$3.70, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 

Nashville; Flour business has been very 
quiet in Nashville and the surrounding ter- 
ritory the past week. Although buyers are 
unusually prompt with their shipping di- 
rections, mills still are delayed in getting 
out the flour as the continued heavy buy- 
ing by the government has not eased the 
boxcar shortage. The labor situation and 
lack of sufficient storage space are causing 
millers considerable worry, and even some 
of the larger mills are being forced to 
cut down on their running time. There is 
little incentive to book new contracts, the 
main object of brokers and salesmen being 
to keep their customers supplied. Bakers 
report that their volume of business shows 
little or no change. Flour prices remain 
unchanged. 

Quotations April 14: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.59, soft wheat cake flour not over .41% 
ash $3.92, soft wheat cake flour .41% or 
more ash $3.69, soft wheat short patent 
family flour $5@5.10, standard patent $4.85 
@5, straight $4.60@4.85, clear $4.15@4.45. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The government has now booked 
enough flour to keep mills grinding well 
into new crop. The wheat situation is 
somewhat improved, with a more liberal 
supply of Montana grain arriving daily, 
some by gondolas and some being shipped 
in reefers. There is also another barge 
load of Canadian hard winter on the way. 
Quotations April 14, basis carlots, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma: family patent, enriched, 
50’s $4.12; bakery pastry, 100’s $2.98; blue- 
stem, 100’s $3.33; Montana hard wheat, 
100’s $3.59. 

Portland: Pacific Northwest mills are run- 
ning to capacity most of the time, either 
on army-navy lend-lease or their domestic 
trade. They have been receiving more Mon- 
tana wheat in the past 10 days, thus giving 
them full time operations. 

Mills booked all of the flour that the 
government asked for recently, to be shipped 
between now and June 15. This business 
was spread around, with the larger coast 
mills taking the bulk of the _ bookings. 
Some of the smaller interior mills were 
already booked with army and navy busi- 
ness and could not participate in much of 
the latest business. 


Quotations April 14: all Montana $3.60, 











A SUMMARY 








OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis B 

Spring first patent .......... TS ge ee Se oY Oe ae” eee ee oe ee ee 
Spring standard patent ....... 3.30@ 3.47 --@ 3.34 ove cMeees ++e+@ 3.44 
Spring Eret cCIOOr ....<cccscccce 3.10@ 3.44 3.00@ 3.10 ae a ee c tener es tee 
Hard winter short patent 3.47@ 3.57 --@.. +-@ 3.44 «+++@ 3.44 ° 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.32@ 3.47 --@.. --@ 3.31 3.44@ 3.49 : 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.68@ 2.92 re ee 2.85@ 2.95 2.85@ 3.38 ee 
Soft winter short patent . 3.45@ 4.31 cae we ot 0.0 sane bbe ---@ 3.98 ° 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.26@ 4.06 éhestees --@ 3.35 +-@ 3.74 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... oss seaen cae eoees eet QPesce oe 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.75@ 3.16 er Leer oo Bucs 3.32@ 3.75 ee 
RyO@ Bour, White cs ccccssese 3.39@ 3.82 3.59@ 3.74 0 Dis +»-@ 4.11 
Rye Mour, GOP .cvsscccscvee 2.79@ 3.20 3.17@ 3.32 oo Qo -++-@ 3.61 
Gemeling, NG, 2B ...csevecises «-+-@ 3.75 «+++@ 3.62 6 60 Kes ---@ 3.99 

Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 $....@.... ED, vk ceveree peweGicns BoucsQeaens 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@.... Montana, 100’s.. ....@ 3.59 ....@.... 
Pastry, 100’s ...... es 4 eee, | Me 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§$280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


uffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
@ 3.80 -+-@ 3.95 voe@eone $3.80@ 3.83 $3.92@ 3.97 $3.80@ 3.90 $....@ 
--@ 3.70 3.70@ 3.75 -@. 3.70@ 3.73 3.82@ 3.87 3.70@ 3.80 -+@ ..- 
@ 3.45 3.50@ 3.60 --@. 3.50@ 3.55 3.42@ 3.48 3.30@ 3.50 ~+@ ...- 
-@ 3.80 3.80@ 3.85 --@. 3.80@ 3.83 3.82@ 3.87 3.60@ 3.70 o0ee@ «ue 
@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.75 --@. 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.50@ 38.60 ooe@ ««>- 
-@ 3.35 3.20@ 3.30 ee cases tbs coos @ecee 3.10@ 3.30 7 By. 
@ 3.75 oie ee ms a eee 3.75@ 3.90 4.40@ 4.65 oe @ 4.59 
a Rs vee 8.65@ 3.70 *....@. *3.35@ 3.45  3.65@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.80 4.60@ 4.85 
S See 3.74@ 3.77 oer Moe sceePeoves cocoa Dever cece @ecee eso ee 
@ 3.10 Yt ee sO .2e+@.... 3.66@ 8.66 3.10@ 3.40 4.15@ 4.46 
@ 3.85 3.86@ 4.00 -@.. 3.85@ 3.92 erk Feee 3.75@ 3.85 oe e@ wove 
-@ 3.35 is He ge PRS ee SS Gee 3.00@ 3.10 .@. 
@ 3.98 -@ 4.03 ex ea vue ott OOO Vi ee Tee Oe 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patents]...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ .......$10.80 eoee 
Spring second patentf ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst .. 5.50 eee 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb cottons. 
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high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.37, 
bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, 
cracked wheat $3. 

Ogden: Millfeed business continued steady 
the past week with everything at ceiling. 
Plants operated to capacity 24 hours daily, 
with time out Saturday to pay tribute to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s memcry. Tre la- 
por shortage is keenly felt by mitls. Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden, Denver prices: $38 ton, ceiling. 
California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








roronto-Montreal: New export orders for 
Canadian flour were coming from a variety 
of sources during the week. The British 
buying agency placed enough business to 
cover the month of July. Mills were pre- 
viously booked up until the end of June. 
The UNRRA was buying and so were several 
markets in the West Indies. Altogether 
bookings were substantial and would be 
still greater if the capacity to produce 
the flour were available. The opening of 
navigation has eased shipping conditions 
to some extent although heavy stocks of 


flour at seaboard are reported. So much 
flour and other foodstuffs has been going 
forward that with labor conditions as they 
are ports have become congested. Do- 


mestic trade in spring wheat flour goes 
along steadily with buyers’ needs promptly 
covered, Domestic values are at ceiling 
levels and the export price is also fixed 
for the time being. Quotations April 14: 
top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bak- 
ers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. For export, 
government regulation flour is quoted at 
$10.80 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter ports, May 
seaboard and $10.75 June-July. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour are light 
due to scarcity of the wheat. Domestic 
buyers’ requirements are not heavy and 
are covered but export demand cannot be 
met. Sales of small quantities were made 
to the British West Indies but most of the 
business offering from those markets had 
to be refused. The equalization fee on 
winter wheat flour for export was in- 
creased during the week from $1 to $1.25 bbl. 
Prices are at the ceiling. Quotations April 
14: $5.50 bbl, in secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freights; for .export $6.25 bbl, in 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $1.25 bbl. 

A little more winter wheat is reported 
to be finding its way to market but noth- 
ing like adequate quantities are being de- 
livered, Ceiling prices are in effect. Quo- 
tations April 14: $1.26 bu, Montreal] freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points, according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was equivalent to at least 
2,250,000 bus of wheat. About 2,000,000 
bus were sold for Unitéd Kingdom account, 
but again the ultimate destination was not 
indicated. The remainder of the total ap- 
peared to be about equally divided be- 
tween UNRRA and Trinidad. Mills are 
now booked up into July on export orders. 
Domestic trade continues keen, and supplies 
are moving freely. Mills are operating to 
eapacity, with no indication of any let-up. 
Quotations April 14: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
second patents $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The export flour picture re- 
mains clouded as far as this port is con- 
cerned. While shipments of both sacked 
wheat and oats have been made to the 
antipodes under lend-lease arrangements, 
nothing has developed in regard to flour. 
Also the recent Russo-Japanese pact can- 
cellation has created some apprehension as 
to whether Soviet ships will continue to 
load on this coast for Vladivostok. It will 
be remembered that Russia contemplated 
some substantial purchases of grain here 
and possibly flour. 

There is nothing fresh in the domestic 
flour trade in this territory, demand being 


chiefly from the bakery trade with store 
sales about 50% of prewar business. Prices 


were unchanged as of April 14, cash car 
quotations on the basis of cotton 98's being 
$5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers patents 
and $4.90 for vitamin B. 

Ontario soft wheat flour sales are hold- 
ing steady with supplies good and price 
to the trade unchanged at $7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Millers say there are still 
a dozen buyers waiting for every car of 
feed that comes on the market, but spot 
offerings are very meager. What few cars 
are available for loading, millers apply 
against old contracts. These are gradu- 
ally being cleaned up. Demand for 30- 
to 60-day shipment continues reasonably 
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brisk and in excess of what mills have to 
offer. Mills are not attempting to do any 
deferred shipment business, but are of 
the belief that they could obtain ceilings 
for any shipment they would care to con- 
sider. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for millfeed 
continues good, with production insufficient 
to fill orders. No change in prices is evi- 
dent. Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.95; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha; Mixers and distributors are call- 
ing for millfeeds and offerings are small 
all around. All railroad equipment that 
is available is being used and mills are 
welcoming spot business that can be 
trucked on shorter hauls. As for many 
weeks demand continues keen. Millfeed 
prices are unchanged at ceilings. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeeds continues 
strong. All mills report that, with present 
production, it is impossible to meet the 
trade wants. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, are: $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was keen 
last week, buyers being willing to book at 
ceilings for delivery when possible. Mills 
were able to ship some straight cars on 
old contracts, thereby easing their stor- 
age problem. Quotations were at ceilings: 
$36.50@37.50, for all feeds, Kansas City 
basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent, with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate for trade 
needs, Ceiling levels continue for bran 
and shorts. 

Fort Worth: A fair amount of bran is 
available in carlots and selling readily at 
ceiling. No shorts are available in carlots. 
Quotations, ceiling carlots, wheat bran and 
grey shorts $42.20, sacked, delivered TCP; 
mixed cars $1 ton higher. 

Toledo: Ceiling levels hold on all kinds 
of millfeed, $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo, with 
demand in excess of the supply. Trucks 
are being used wherever possible to keep 
stuff moving. 

Cleveland: Feed continues to be in great 
demand, surprisingly so at ceiling prices. 
Quotations: spring bran, hard winter bran, 
standard middlings, flour middlings, and 
red dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: The railroad car situation has 
improved and output has increased accord- 
ingly, but there is insufficient millfeed to 
meet the demand. However, the trade ex- 
pects the supply to increase rapidly. The 
trend is firm. Quotations: all varieties $41.55, 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Interest in feeds is slow and 
mills are making few offerings. These are 
usually in combination with clears and 
buyers are not inclined to contract on such 
a basis. Inventories are adequate and 
feeders have the advantage of unusually 
early pasturage, and fewer animals, so this 
curtails their feed requirements. Coarse 
grains are plentiful, but encounter no de- 
mand. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is absorbing the 
offerings and the market is firm, Standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 
ter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84@45.34 ton. 


Pittsburgh: Demand continues good for 
millfeeds, with the supply small. Prices 
are unchanged at the ceiling, standard 
middlings, red dog and bran remaining at 
$44.85. Clears for mixing are reported 
searce. Canadian oats are plentiful. Corn 
is available in larger amounts. Shipments 
from the East are much improved. Ship- 
ments originating in the Southwest or 
Northwest are far behind normal sched- 
ules. Buyers are taking advantage of 
truck service wherever possible for speedier 
deliveries. 

Nashville: Although the demand for mill- 
feed still is heavy the situation is a little 
better. Much of the feed is coming into 
this section in mixed cars, but it is possible 
now to pick up a few straight cars. Quo- 
tations remain at the ceilings, both bran 
and shorts being quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, 
f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50 ton. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, midds., shorts 
$36.50 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in strong 
demand with supplies inadequate. Domestic 
buyers continue to clamor for supplies and 
mills cannot begin to cover their needs 
although production is at record levels 
and less than 5% of it is going for ex- 
port. Prices do not change from the ceil- 
ing. Quotations: domestic ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds, $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues keen, with 
sales in the three prairie provinces insig- 
nificant. Practically all of the western 
run is being shipped to eastern Canada. 
Demand far exceeds supplies. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
near record levels and dealers are find- 
ing it impossible to secure sufficient sup- 
plies and are therefore forced to maintain 
a strict rationing system on all sales. West- 
ern mills are not interested in any for- 
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ward business. Prices are unchanged. Cash 
car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Although rye futures ad- 
vanced about 6c bu last week, and flour 
quotations advanced proportionately, there 
was no buying to speak of. So far as can 
be ascertained, the unfilled contracts of 
bakers and jobbers are very modest, and 
millers are more than surprised that buy- 
ing has not picked up before now. The 
trade apparently has ‘missed the boat,”’ 
and evidently is determined to buy only 
from hand-to-mouth. In view of the light 
flour sales,,demand for cash rye has fallen 
off and premiums have weakened, but some 
in the grain trade are bullish. They feel 
assured there will be continuous lend-lease 
purchases of both grain and flour, and 
that the higher quotations are here to 
stay. Pure white rye flour $3.59@3.74 
ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure 
medium $3.49@3.64, pure dark $3.17@3.32. 

Cleveland: The rye market has continued 
to advance. Jobbers and bakers have been 
taken by surprise. Their tendency now is 
to buy rye flour as needed. Quotations: 
rye flour, white $3.75@3.85, dark $3@3.10. 

Buffalo: Demand is quite good. Supplies 
so far are adequate. The trend is firm. 
Quotations, cottons: white $3.85; medium 
$3.75; dark $3.35. 

Chicago: Some mills advanced prices last 
week, but sales were light and few in 
number. Directions were good: white pat- 
ent rye $3.39@3.82, medium  $3.29@3.72, 
dark $2.79@3.20. 

New York: Only scattered sales of rye 
flour are reported. Quotations; pure white 
patents $3.86@4. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 11@13c last 
week. Sales and shipping directions were 
slightly improved. Pure white flour $4.11, 
medium $4.01, dark $3.61, rye meal $3.86. 

Philadelphia; Further advances are noted 
in rye flour in sympathy with the strength 
of rye. Offerings are very light and book- 
ings are few. White patent $3.85@3.92. 

Pittsburgh: The recent sharp advance in 
rye flour prices caused some small orders 
to be closed at top prices of $3.95. Direc- 
tions continue good. Lack of boxcars still 
is the greatest problem. Rye flour, fancy 
white $3.82@3.92, medium $3.72@3.82. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 











Toronto-Montreal: These mills are run- 
ning to capacity on export orders. Do- 
mestic sales are having the usual sea- 
sonal decline. Ceiling prices are in ef- 
fect. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow, with sales entirely for 
domestic account. Mills are operating only 
part time. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80- 
lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were tem- 
porarily not quoted on April 16: 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
proven fiour salesman. Contact The 
Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 








WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT WHO CAN 
take complete charge of 400-sack flour 
mill in pleasant Kansas town. Good sal- 
ary. Address 7275, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 





HELP WANTED—CHEMIST FOR HARD 
and soft wheat flour mill near Kansas 
City with excellent chances for advance- 
ment. Located in town with good living 
conditions. Address 7276, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WHEAT BUYER — 10 YEARS BUYING 
and handling wheat for milling, total of 
14 years’ experience in grain. Excellent 
record. Age 41, married, university edu- 
cation. Address 7271, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE 


Well established flour and feed business, 
wholesale and retail; also coal business. 
20,000-bu capacity elevator, warehouses and 
trucks. An old established business, has 
shown a profitable return for the past four- 
teen years. Want to retire, reason for sell- 
ing. Liberal terms on property. 


MINNESOTA FLOUR & FEED CO. 
ROCKVILLE, MINN. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—9x30 AND 9x24 ALLIS ROLL- 
er Mills. One bu and % bu Richardson 
Automatic Grain Scales. Invincible Fric- 
tion Clutch Flour Packers. One Haaky 
Grain Separator. One Forster Bran Fin- 
isher. One Forster Grain Scourer. One 
No. 2 Alsop Continuous Arc Electrifier. 
Two 33x76 Nordyke Purifiers. One 45” 
“Sirroco” A.B.C. Fan, C.0O. Two Novadel 
Feeders. E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis 9, Minn. 





























USED MILLING MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


Four sets vertical running stones for 
making whole wheat flour or other 
fine grinding, $100.00 per set, also some 
pulleys, belting, shafting, etc. Morrow 
& Company, 10 Market St., Toronto. 
























MACHINERY WANTED 


















v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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staff give this 
fine product. 


With its rare 
qualities of baking 
goodness it 
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R. E. MILLER NAMED HEAD 
OF NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Neb.—R. E. Miller, gen- 
eral manager of the Updike Grain 
Corp., was elected president of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Asso- 
ciation at the organization’s annual 
meeting held here recently. He suc- 
ceeds R. S. Dickinson, president of 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
who had served three terms. 

Other officers elected include: Har- 
old Roth, Omar Mills, Omaha, vice 
president; Frank Sorensen, Kellogg 
Company, Omaha, second vice presi- 
dent; Ray Ridge, Omaha National 
Bank, treasurer, and J. C. Swinbank, 
college of agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, field secretary. 

In reviewing the association’s ac- 
tivities during the past year, Mr. 
Swinbank indicated that Nebraska 
farmers were becoming more inter- 
ested in planting recommended varie- 
ties of small grains and cited as an 
example the rapid increase in the 
acreage of Pawnee wheat. Starting 
two years ago with approximately 
50 bus of seed, the acreage of this 
new approved variety was increased 
to 30,000 planted in the fall of 1944. 

Pure seed plots, grown as 4-H Club 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending April 7, 1945, and April 8, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 
Canadian 


7--American— -— in bond-—, 


April April April April 
7 8 7 8 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
4 |) ee 95,302 123,055 12,600 5,117 
COUR 60 085 vee 19,762 11,571 eis fs 
ae fan eae 7,377 4,478 1,211 49 
1. eS eee 9,301 22,22 46 1,702 
Barley 21,281 10,435 787 54 
Flaxseed ..... 1,281 4,512 39 140 
Soybeans 15,903 12,215 ome 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 7 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat none (906,000) bus; corn 
106,000 (677,000); soybeans none (11,000). 





or vocational agriculture projects, 
were described as one of the better 
channels for distribution of recom- 
mended varieties. Pure seed plant- 
ings have been made by 180 Nebras- 
ka farm boys, Mr. Swinbank said. 
He added that millers and grain deal- 
ers over the state were sponsoring 
the majority of the pure seed plot 
projects. 

Growing and classifying samples of 
farmers’ wheat and oats in regional 
testing centers will be continued by 
the association, Mr. Swinbank said. 
Other plans were made for continua- 
tion of the organization’s program to 
help farmers increase production and 
improve the quality and market value 
of the principal grain crops of the 
state. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PRICE CHART AVAILABLE 


A wall or desk chart showing per- 
tinent price data on principal agricul- 
tural commodities has been issued by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Commodity Research Depart- 
ment, 70 Pine Street, New York. Par- 
ity, farm prices, loan rates, support 
and purchase prices, ceiling prices 
and import duties are given in the 
chart for cotton, wheat, corn, rye, 
oats, barley, grain sorghums, eggs, 
wool and wool tops. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States April 
7, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore.. 1,869 +4 oe ve we 


Boston ... 261 we as ar 
Buffalo... 4,147 oo Syaee 46 

Afloat .. 495 Se ¢3 o-< 
Chicago .. 439 ‘% 23 

Afloat oe bs es o a* 
Duluth ... 14 es 50 “e 787 
Fort Worth 199 se ols e. oe 
Lakes .... 898 ee 499 a. 229 
N. Orleans. x 736 ‘a 
New York. 989 ‘ 

Afloat .. 816 
Philadelphia 777 

Totals .. 10,904 736 1,710 46 1,016 
March 31, 

2045 =... 11,479 784 242 46 913 
April 8, 

1944... 4,216 es «a 945 13 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 10 ... 167% 158% 173% 159% 164% 151% 154 148 169 169 
April 11 ... 168% 158% 174% 160% 165% 152% 154 148 wardbom 169 
April 12 ... 169% 162% 175% 164% 166% 155% 154 149 169 169 
April 13 ... 168% 162% 174% 163% 166 154% 154 149 169 169 
Apri 14 ... CLOSE D-——-- - — 
April 16 168% 163% 175% 165% 166% 156% hae «6 169% 169% 
fom CORN- OATS ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 10 ... ee Sark 113% 110% pe eal 65 56% 60% 55% 
April Ti ¢c. see jae’ 115 111% 66 57% 61% 56% 
Apri 12... esse oete 115% 112% 67% 59% 62% 57% 
April 13%... ob 44 oe +s 114% 112% o:6.0.8 as we 66% 58% 63 57% 
AIGH 14 v0 ——————_——_—_—_—— CLOSE D———— — 
April 16 ... > wie eS 115% 112% suk eat 66% 59% 63% 58% 
r RYE ‘ FLAXSEED—————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 10 130% 125% 125 120 310 ones 310 sobs 104 ° 
Apri i1..:.. 132 128% 125% 120% 310 ee 310 102% 
April 12 ... 133 129% 128% 123% 310 aed 310 102% 
April 13 ... 133% 130% 128% 123% 310 gress 310 102% 
April 14 ... ———_____CLOSED—_——— —_— 
April 16 ... 133% 131% 129% 124% 310 rer 310 woud 102% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 








April 18, 1945 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
J 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date April 7, and corresponding 
date of a year ago: -—Wheat—7  -——-Corn——— -——-Oats———, -——Rye——,_ --Barley— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Baltimore ees i §27 4,850 363 509 - | 31 55 85 4 2 
p EGER ETE 3,312 4,217 266 1,146 730 691 156 3,521 412 842 
es ca ee eRe 279 ve 633 an os a 459 106 nit ‘a 
ORIGEED. pees ev ecccsnss 1,877 8,538 5,053 1,489 704 366 6,694 11,170 1,226 673 
CS. eer ers 2 : 26 ee o% ee oe va ra o:é Pan 
Po ae ee ee 11,175 30,769 1,993 3 3,392 503 318 618 6,131 247 
Fort Worth ...... ee 7,166 3,713 209 629 243 107 37 34 87 39 
GOIVOBtON «...0cccrces 1,315 2,907 363 ve = é se 
Hutchinson ........... 7,671 2,886 e os es =. ei sh 
Indianapolis .......... 623 1,669 1,201 668 34 82 18 ox 
manmens OUlty ou. sive. 19,834 9,469 2,262 2,294 41 140 296 85 
eer 229 1,933 244 re 3 2 2 6 3,144 
Minneapolis ...... --» 10,677 22,852 845 107 705 698 971 : 2,572 
New Orleans ........ 296 1,087 235 71 13 33 - bie és 
WON NOPE Shc cc twcsscs 178 715 7 26 oe 2 % 2 ae 
I oa a Fn: giare.0:e Siete 6,061 3,967 1,948 1,288 98 103 22 274 532 89 
(5 .; Wace eeeee waa e dr 5 452 343 84 ve os ee es 22 114 
Philadelphia ......... 265 2,290 172 410 21 21 os 62 oh 1 
ee ae ee oe 1,553 3,703 1,094 581 208 106 32 118 141 176 
St. Joseph .......606. 1,808 2,226 1,196 1,065 296 181 15 6 7 32 
a ee eae 276 306 202 72 8 22 5 25 8 10 
IOV AOMRIODS oa n0 9:0 60-3 e noiee 4,169 1,060 11 14 9 6 oe oe 159 7 
CN. W'0n bn bo tei ew ite ry ew 7 as ah ‘5 we “ wt Se 
TAMOR foc ceiccvcivcces 323 -» 1,492 250 592 
DOCKS. cc vc ewi vores 79,619 109,609 20,132 10,706 6,512 3,094 9,672. 21,671.18,171. 8,033 

















Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA e * wage 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATWRT APPLIGO FOR 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for particulars and price schedule. 


WINTHR 











Specio! Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








W/OD NO DN D-DD 0st) 


Scuicme| §=FULTON ~ 
St.Louis BAG & COTTON ae Cla 
MILLS 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 





KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 33.) 
the consumer the most information 
about the product.” 

While this is obviously more of a 
problem for food manufacturers than 
their distributors, nevertheless the 
latter have a direct interest in it. 
For example, an attractive flour 
label, giving complete information 
about the contents of the package 
and possibly listing some ways for 
using the product, has-a far greater 
sales appeal than would a plain one 
with a number or -letter on _ it, 
answering the requirement of govern- 
ment grade labeling, such as has been 
advocated by some. Wherever pos- 
sible, wholesale flour distributors 
will help themselves by aiding this 
campaign for good descriptive label- 
ing. 


Distribution as a Service 
fe) 


A prominent sales promotion man- 
ager recently declared that distribu- 
tion is a service to the public, and 
that it should be presented in that 
light. As a service, which it really 
is, it employs hundreds of thousands 
of people. As the service improves, 
more people are employed. 

As is well known, a great deal of 
planning has already been made by 
the government and business for 
widespread employment after the 
war. Much of this has been directed 
toward manufacturing activities. We 
have seen little such planning as far 
as distribution is concerned, despite 
the fact that normally distribution 
employs far more people than does 
manufacturing. 

On the contrary, some have com- 
mented that distribution has been en- 
tirely too large a part of our econ- 
omy, and that it must be curbed 
after the war. Such thinking would 
result in a curtailment of employ- 
ment, and a virtual breakdown in 
our whole system. For instance, 
what good would flour be, milled in 
agricultural centers, without the 
means of distributing it to consum- 
ing areas? The more efficient this 
distribution is, the more consumers 
benefit. Efficiency cannot be attained 
under undesirable curbs and re- 
stricted manpower. The public néeds 
to be educated to this fact. 


Foolish Selling 
° 


We still see considerable literature 
complaining about foolish sales 
schemes that are being used in flour 
merchandising. We mean, for _ in- 
stance, such things as offering one 
sack free with a certain number that 
are purchased, and other equally un- 
sound schemes. 

Apparently both flour millers and 
their distributors have been engag- 
ing in such practices. Under the law, 
usually one is as guilty as the other, 
and both can get into serious legal 
difficulty. 

Flour is such a basic product that 
it certainly seems to us that it should 
be sold on its own value. Many 
wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 
have developed excellent businesses 
by promoting the true value of flour 
as one of the world’s most nutritious 
foods. This cannot be helped by fool- 
ish and unsound merchandising prac- 
tices. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 







spring wheat flours. 









‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
L“AKSs citTy , MINNBSOTA 






































A 1945 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortTn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


One Year ...... ..$2.00 Three Years _..... $5.00 
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BRANDS 


“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “_DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
































LIMITED a 
Manufacturers (a Importers y 
= 











s= _ |SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


5 ® 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


“Milligroup” 


Oables: 


London 
































Since 1857 


James Mickardsom & Suns 


.:- / 7 & Qo 


Sain lerchat Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


\ 





SSS 











‘~ WINNIPEG — 
oe une EZ 


tee | 

















Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“NORDIC” 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” 





















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ *KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT i ED OS 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. | 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





Winnipeg, Manitoba 








rene © 
Exporter 





FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUI R MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


_ CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM * STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





ASAE REN ICR TOA BRI ne OE 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS 


JUTE Gc A G 4 COTTON 


IN CANADA 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


A few decades ago, the site of the 
stately legislative building at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, was nothing but flat 
prairie land, with neither tree nor bush to 
break the monotony of the landscape. 
Today, the hand of man, working 
patiently and skillfully over the years, 
has transformed the grounds surrounding 
this building into one of the beauty spots 
of the prairies. 

Saskatchewan itself has rightfully 
earned the title of Canada’s major wheat 
province, from which pours year by year 
golden grain by the millions of bushels. 
The war years have meant a broadening 
of the agricultural base in this western 
province, with livestock and other crops 
making phenomenal gains—a stabilizing 
influence in the province’s economy. 

Regina, the capital city, is particu- 
larly noted as the headquarters of 
Canada’s famous red-coated R.C.M.P. 


OF 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


SINCE I8Ol aia 
THE LEADING NAME 
NADIAN = 





IC 


vi 





re 


ie of 


CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


all Mere Pamous 


OGILVIE FLouR ROYAL “oust 


GLENORA FAMOUS 


BUFFALO 


Cable Address 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 
ALL CODES 
USED 


MONTREAL CANADA 


TONIK WHEAY 
HEAT GERM coo 


Sane 
The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED  sonres 


Mills at 


WINNIPEG 


JUTE 
BAGS 


COTTON 


aiid 
is t 


i AVERY OFTE x 
5 Te . 2 75 SS 


FORT WILLIAM 
EDMONTON 
MEDICINE HAT 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
















BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED . 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


© Sd 
Head Office: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 



































Since 1857 


James! Richardson & buns 


ee Maes chee! ee 
Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 
( WINNIPEG - CANADA P 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 

Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SS 










S 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





























GRE AT ST AR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT > CO PRATT. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 529 Elevators in Manitoba, Ex porter 
. ‘ ‘ Saskatchewan and Alberta. . : Te. ry 1 . AWG 
Ses ae FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 






“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Cable Address: ‘““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


| CABLE: LAKURON “nes TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS ew anal 


A few decades ago, the site of the 


stately legislative building at Regina, 

ANADA CREAM + STERLING [Eeteeeeessiia 

prairie land, with neither tree nor bush to 

break the monotony of the landscape. 

Today, the hand of man, working 

patiently and skillfully over the years, 

has transformed the grounds surrounding 

 €7 i f AT W e S T this building into one of the beauty spots 
of the prairies. 

Saskatchewan itself has rightfully 

4, AT T L i earned the title of Canada’s major wheat 

province, from which pours year by year 

golden grain by the millions of bushels. 

| A i T L A N BD) The war years have meant a broadening 

of the agricultural base in this western 

province, with livestock and other crops 

an) U Le) N making phenomenal gains—a stabilizing 

influence in the province’s economy. 

Regina, the capital city, is particu- 

larly noted as the headquarters of 


Vinipsze) o Mmeliy Vana amciiy-V:e-¥ haa 4) Canada’s famous red-coated R.C.M.P. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY *° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OF 


JUTE JUTE 
we BAGS coro | 
BAGS | BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—ontreat - toronto «= Lb CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


: / SN 4 
a on on) 


Alecrs of 
CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 








ans, 





nat These Pamous 


Ls ~ ne OA WHEAT-, 
00k at These Celebrated oouvie TONIK Win nARTS 


OGILVIE F Hous ATSC 
LOUR ROYAL ERM 
GLENORA FAMOUS GERM CEREA, 


BUFFALO ~-= 
Cable Address Mills at 


ocuve noneat §=-s Fhe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sorte rom wim 


INNIPEG EDMONTON 


— MONTREAL CANADA MEDIONE Hat 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 
































CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 





















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Off VAN JUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


MBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 


RIENTA EXF R ai E 





MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON O0O., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Oable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE,. AUSTRALIA 











Cables: “GiuTzn,” Melbourne 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ApprEss, ''GILLESPIE,’”’ SypNEY 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited — 


g E ws 
Cable Address Ken> ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 






Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 



































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





































| LAGRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 





same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 






















This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 





4 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS siadits 



































For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 































Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 














HAROLD A. MERRILL 


of Trade Building 
ee KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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In the early days of Wallowa coun- 
ty—about the turn of the century— 
an old-timer was elected justice of 


the peace. As was usual—he knew 
no law. When cases were brought 
before him, he had a fine looking 
binder inside of which he had fastened 
a Sears-Roebuck catalog and he 
would get out his volume with a 
great flourish, thumb over the pages, 
put his finger upon a given point and 
pronounce judgment. 

He did so one day when he had a 
man up for trial. Thumbing over the 
pages, he put his finger on a point 
and said, “You are fined $4.98.” The 
man got up to expostulate. 

“Sit down!” hoarsely whispered 
his lawyer, pulling at his coattail. 
“You’re just plain lucky he turned to 
pants instead of pianos.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The American soldiers in Egypt 
lived for months on dehydrated but- 
ter, dehydrated beets, dehydrated 
milk and eggs. Visiting a Cairo mu- 
seum they saw their first mummy. 

“This is going too far,’ said one. 
“Now they’re dehydrating women.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The new recruit was late for pa- 
rade. ‘Well, it’s so nice to see you, 
soldier,” said the sergeant with a 
snarl. “We so feared you had signed 
a separate peace.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Miss Green.—I know he’s rich, but 
isn’t he too old to be considered eli- 
gible? 

Miss Brown.—My dear, he’s too eli- 
gible to be considered old. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Lucy, when you say your prayers, 
do you tell God all the naughty things 
you did today?” 

“Why, no, aunty, of course not! 
He already knows. I just try to talk 
Him into a good humor about the 
whole thing.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Robert St. John, the author, was 
standing in the lobby of the NBC 
studios in Chicago’s Merchandise 
Mart, where his luxuriant beard at- 
tracted considerable attention. A 
woman visitor asked a page the iden- 
tity of the owner of that hirsute 
splendor. “That is St. John,” she was 
told. “Um-m!” mused the visitor, 
turning again to the beard, “Here for 
the Baptist convention, I presume.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


When the name of the plaintiff 
was called out in court, much to 
everyone’s amazement, he stood up in 
the jury box. 

“What are you doing there?” 
snapped the clerk. 

“I was called to serve on the jury,” 
was the meek reply. 

“But you must have known you 
couldn’t sit on a jury and try your 
own case.” 

“I suppose not,” admitted the 
plaintiff ruefully. “I did think it was 
a bit of luck.” 
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I> GLUTEN OM 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


O1A-cLUTEM FLOUR 
mE DAASEA COMSMIBATTO aL LB 
sa 





Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


April 


Su 
Se 
Ca 











e . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








—— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
































M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 PILLMAN & PHILLIPS CRAWFORD & LAW FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR IMPORTERS oe an aaa C.2 dlaighagyAs:sigtis tin 
somone FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT — bag ge ea oa 50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 
t ex. IMPORTERS ' 
A ti Cory Buildings, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LONDON, E. C.3 a4 8, business much preferred. 
’ nae Fenchureh Street LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 
rovides 
ver” o HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grai 
’ . ; . (Grain) Ltd. ATSON & PHILIP, LTD 
al . oe ue. tate a 00. L " COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. Ww noe OS ® ; 
an MARD \ . | GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS : 
moun IMPORTE " ae ee eae 41 Constitution 8. LEITH 
RS Ce) Buildings : lonstitution St., 
DATED 62. Mark Lane oats St. e Axe LONDON, E.C.3 a reeene GLASGOW Eaplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
° J runswick Street 4 in 2 Regent Quay, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 68 Constitution Street LEITH Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 7 * 
y 81 tes ‘Street. ri GLASGOW Cables: ‘‘PHILIP, Dundee 
EBRASKA Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
— COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. SIDNEY SMITH D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
LID. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES AL8O AT 


























a LONDON, E. C. 3 CEREAL PRODUCTS 50 Wellington Street LIVERPOOL LEITH 
¥ Cal Addr: “ova,” Landon | Cot. wade, ACN ent Cable Adie: "Waren ces oat 
: Established 1929 by the 
Milling Ind v 
= C. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. oe ee es 
(cuas. . FEAST) IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, (GLARE) HED Export Agency 
ke FLOUR IMPORTERS LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, IMPORTERS OF Containsion Agente 
e, subscription Room FEED, ETO. FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
okie Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 | 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. GRAIN GRAIN, SHEDS 
5 3 Ss Cable address: 
Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. <i ” 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Flours able —— Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address; “Goldenglo,” Glasgow a ae tae 
F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. | JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. ROBERT CARSON & CO. Buy and Sell 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT —_ Through 
9 AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 
m IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 4 FLOUR IMPORTERS W AN i ADS 
Connections solicited for post-war business Ulater Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW soot... 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 ,, BELFAST, IRELAND THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
4 10, Eastcheap Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast Cable Address: ““DIPLoMA,"’ Glasgow 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn: 




















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


























AILLS Johnson-Herbert & Co. BONER eBkO ie | Tanner-Evans -Siney Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
FOR FLOUR FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS ee 

is F L oO U R NEW YORK = STON Domestic and Export Standard of the South 

SKA 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. plus Dependable Service 

pany & LLY wr Ca. Flour Specialists SrteTour® HUBERT J. HORAN THEO. STI VERS 


heat 


ears 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


M. S. Brownold Company 


Suecessors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


roreicn K]_LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 








410-420 N. Western.Ave... CHICAGO, ILL. 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





-FLOU R—— 





WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





a 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 





Dependable. 


PromptService 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
°60 Montana CHICAGO, lil 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 

















HE _ Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
a JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. | | THE Fee eon | | Catvin Hosmer, Stoute Co. Bakery and Family Plours 
FLOUR Demectic FLOUR sxrer Millers Agents SAXONY MILLS 
P peveeh P.O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 157 FEDERAL STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. Our 96th Year 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








E Mer Co. .cccecccsccscccccccccces 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











J. M. Yana teae Mer. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS esses” 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains $maua NEB 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH. Mann. 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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American Machine & Foundry Se... Colborne Mfg. Co. .......eee08- eeccces 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .......s+ee+> - 18 Coleman, David, Inc. .....cccccccecees 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .....++++eee% Seve Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. bones eoee 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. ......-.ee0+ Columbus Laboratories ..........s+se0:5 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........++- 52 Commander-Larabee Milling Co. o3: soas 
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New Jersey Flour Mills Co............ 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling 
Norris Grain Co. 
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Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co... weeoce 
Western Assurance Co. an 
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Western Star Mill Co. 
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Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
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=) . fee UNCON ENRICHMENT LEVELS 

















N-A 
aa i | TECHNICAL 
an: SERVICE 




















N-A 
FEEDERS 





N-RICHMENT-A* 
with 
10% Safety Factor 








ae TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A %z 


ee 51 This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
Ss he of %4 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
ears of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


2 TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A @ When the engineer is called upon to run a “precise level” he does his 
a. This type is the same as Type 4 except shooting from the firm — yet adjustable — foundation of a tripod. For de- 
Si at 2 SOnpRNREEE 3'Se Tee ah te pendability in maintaining uniform enrichment levels too the miller can turn 


peeee. rate of 12 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 : ; P 
i 31 Ibs. of flour. to the broad — yet flexible — support of N-A's 3-Way Service. 


sees 48 So choose the type of N-Richment-A best suited to your needs for — 
a TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 
seas Thi ee 1 The best in enrichment concentrates. 

is type has sodium iron pyrophosphate 
coeeee 32 as its source of iron and is compounded 
cone * to be fed at the rate of 2 oz. of N-RICH- 
eel 46 MENT-A to 100 Ibs. of flour. 


2 N-A’s technical field service. 


veeee 3 N-A enrichment feeders. 


For further details on N-A’s 3-WAY ENRICHMENT SERVICE call your local 
W6&T representative. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 - NEW JERSEY 


Represented in Principal Cities 








eeeree 


a .. *Registered Trademark 
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Please pass the monosodium glutamate! 


Don’t be alarmed. 

Monosodium glutamate is simply 
the scientific name for a third flavor- 
ing agent we think may some day be 
on your table... along with salt and 
pepper. 

It brings out flavor in food in a 
way you'll never believe until you 
taste it. It’s especially good on steaks 
or chops. . . or on vegetables to.add 
a unique tang. 

What’s it made from? Strangely 
enough, wheat. It’s processed from 
wheat protein for use in General Mills’ 
Betty Crocker Soup and perhaps soon 
for use by you on your table. 

Monosodium glutamate is only one 
of many unusual products being made 


from wheat in the laboratories of Gen-. 


eral Mills. Ingredients for molded 


plastics, paper and medicines are a _ steady expansion, leading to new 
few, and literally hundreds of useful products, more employment and bet- 
items are being made from soybeans. ter living for all of us. 

This. research is 
aimed, of course, at 


finding new products F — ——— ena 
General Mills can sell aa sorter es AS ” = ei 
profitably, but it has &£ CAKE FE 1\ S fpicaick TG 


another value. . . for it 
will ultimately lead to 
a greater demand for 
your crops and astead- 
ier, more dependable 
income for. you. 

It is in this way we 
think our company 
can best help meet 
America’s postwar 
problems... by Np 
aggressive research and "Mane, ers 












Copyright 1945, General. Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Betty Crocker Soup, Bisquick, Gold Medal 
Enriched Flour; Softasilk Cake Flour, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, Bakery Flours, Larro Feeds, Durum Flours, 
Vitamin Products, Wheat Gluten and Starches, Soy Products,’Naval Ordnance and other Mechanical Products. 






One of ag series of ads 
hed in farm ma 
to show how Gen 
search is fj 
ogricultura 


gazines 
eral Mills re- 
nding new uses for 
! products. 








